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Appointments Vacant 


Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
COUNCIL OF THE DURHAM COLLEGES. 

HE Council invites APPLICATIONS (before June 24) for the 
PROFESSORSHIP of HEBREW in the Durham Colleges. 
Initial salary £500 per annum. A knowledge of other cognate 

Oriental languages will be deemed a recommendation, 
For further particulars address the SECRETARY Of COUNCIL, 

University Offices, Durham. 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 
OUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the above lectureship. 
Salary £300 to £400, according to qualificationsand experience, 
Applications, with the names of not more than three references, 
to be in the hands of the Registrar by June 19. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 





UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


N APPOINTMENT to the CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 
will shortly be made. Stipend 4800. Applications before 
June 10, to the REGIsTRAR, from whom particulars may be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


HE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES will shortly 
proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to the CHAIR OF 
WELSH LANGUAGE. 
The initial stipend of the Chair is {600 a year. 
Particulars may be obtained of the Principal of the College, whom 
applications should reach on or before June 18, 1920. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
May, 1920. Principal. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


HE COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites APPLICATIONS 

for the POST of SECOND ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 

Departments for the Training of Men Teachers for Elementary 

and Secondary Schools. The commencing salary will be £250 
per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) 
must be received on or before Monday, June 14, 1920. 

D. J. A. BROWN, 
Registrar, 
University College, Cardiff. 
May 15, 1920. 





LIVERPOOL PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of LIBRARIAN- 

IN-CHARGE (Male) of one of the Liverpool Branch 

Libraries. Commencing salary £135 per annum plus {103 war 
bonus. 

Candidates must hold Library Association certificates. Applica- 
tions, stating age and library experience, together with not more 
than three recent testimonials, should be addressed to the Chief 
Librarian, Reference Library, Liverpool, not later than Saturday, 
June 12. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk. 








UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

FORBES LECTURESHIP IN SPANISH. 
HE UNIVERSITY COURT of the University of Edinburgh 
invite APPLICATIONS for the vacant FORBES LECTURE- 
SHIP in Spanish Language and Literature. The Lecturer will 
be required to deliver Elementary Courses of Lectures for Students 
who have not passed the Entrance Examination, as wel] 1s Gradua- 
tion Courses qualifying for the Degrees of Master of Artsand Bachelor 
of Commerce. The Salary is £400 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £450 per annum, and the appointment will 
be for a period of five years in the first instance, commencing 
October 1, 1920, or for such shorter period as the Court may deter- 
mine, with eligibility forre-appointment. Applicantsare required to 
send to the SEcRETARY fourteen copies of their letter of application 
and fourteen copies of any testimonials they may wish to submit, 

not later than June 30, 1920. 
WILLIAM WILSON. 
Secretary to the University. 





EASTBOURNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
ANTED, permanent STAFF ASSISTANTS, as follows, 
commencing duties in September next, part-time services, 
Salary according to scale :— 

A. ASSISTANT ART MISTRESS.—Well qualified in general 
Design and Drawing, with a specialized knowledge of Dress 
Design, Cutting, Making and Ornamentation. Millinery a 
recommendation. 

B. ASSISTANT ART TEACHER (either sex).—Highly 
qualified in Painting and Figure Composition, with a 
specialized knowledge of one or more forms of Process 
Reproduction. An additional Craft a recommendation. 
In the case of Male Teacher, rank of ‘‘ Deputy Head Master” 
may be offered with additional salary. 

Forms of application, particulars of appointments, and salary 
scales may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
should be sent not later than June 14, 1920. 

H. W. FOVARGUE, 
Town Clerk and Secretary. 

Education Department, 

Town Hali, Eastbourne. 





PORTSMOUTH MUNICIPAL COLLEGE. 
Principal : OLIVER FREEMAN, Wh.Sc., A.R.C.S., B.Sc. 
HE Education Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the 
POSITION of HEAD ofthe COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Candidates should hold a Degree of a British university and 
business training and experience will be a recommendation. 
To a candidate possessing the required qualifications and 
experience the salary will be £450 per annum (present maximum). 
Application forms and further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Offices for Higher Education, Municipal College, 
Portsmouth, to whom applications should be returned as early as 
possible, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials. 
(Signed) H. E. CURTIS, 
Secretary. 


RIPON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ANTED in September a FULLY QUALIFIED MISTRESS 
to teach English throughout the school and some Latin. 
Salary according to the West Riding scale.—Applications to be sent 
to the HEADMISTRESS on or before June 6. 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER, specially qualified 

in Design as applied to Metal Work, Pottery and Process 

Work for reproduction. Preference will be given to applicants 
capable of taking life classes. 

Salary £180 by £10 per annum to £220 and then by {15 per 
annum to £370. Teaching experience, including approved courses 
of training abroad, up to a maximum of 10 years, will be taken 
into consideration in fixing the initial salary. 

Applications, on forms to be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope, should reach this office 
not later than Saturday, June 26. 

HERBERT REED, 

Education Offices, Chief Education Officer. 
15, John Street, Sunderland, 

April 13, 1920. 





LLANRWST COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Headmaster—H. Parry Jones, M.A. (Oxon). 


EQUIRED for September, GRADUATE (experienced), with 
Honours in Physics and Mathematics. Salary, £180— /10 
£240—{15—-£450, together with special variation for High Honours. 
Previous experience considered in fixing initial salary. 
Apply T. Grirritn, Clerk to the Governors, Llanrwst. 





GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL. 
GLAMORGAN TRAINING COLLEGE, BARRY. 


HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS 

for the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER to take English 

and Voice Production at a commencing salary of not less than 

£250 per annum, together with board, residence and medical 

attendance during term time. In fixing the commencing salary 

previous experience and qualifications will be considered. The 
scale is at present under revision. 

Applications must be made on special forms, which will be 
supplied, together with further information regarding the terms 
of appointment, on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, and must reach the CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICIAL, County 
Hall, Cardiff, not later than June 10, 1920. 

May 20, 1920. 





CITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 


HE LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications 
for the POSITION of VICE-PRINCIPAL (Woman) for the 
above Residential Training College (180 men and 300 women). 
Particulars of conditions of appointment and of duties with 
forms of application, may be obtained from the undersigned. 
The salary is at the rate of {600 per annum, with house (including 
rates). 
Applications must be received not later than June 3¢. 
JAMES GRAHAM, 
Director of Education. 
Education Department, 
Leeds. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite APPLICA- 
TIONS for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR of FRENCH 
LITERATURE, tenable at Bedford College. Salary £800 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post 
on June 26, 1920, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of 
London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





GOOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


V ANTED for September, a man to teach chiefly ENGLISH 

in Lower and Middle Forms and help with French, History 

or Geography. Salary on the West Riding scale, which is at present 
£180-£10-£240-415-£450, with bonus to be fixed later. 

Applications to be made by June 17 upon forms which may be 

obtained from W. T. SILvEsTER, 10, Victoria Street, Goole, Yorks. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HE EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONs 
for the following POSTS for the term commencing jy 
September next :— 
Kinc’s Norton SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Principal Subject: CHEMISTRY), 
ERDINGTON SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Principal Subject: GEOGRAPHY), 
Forms of application and copies of present scale of salaries may 
be obtained from the undersigned. The scale is now unde 
revision. At present a war bonus of £66 or £70 per annum, accor¢- 
ing to salary, is paid. 
Applications must be sent in not later than June 16. 
P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer, 





Education Office, 
Council House, Margaret Street. 


Booksellers & Catalogues 


LUZAC & CO, 
ORIENTAL BOOKS 


New and second-hand, thousands in stock. Catalogues issued. 
LUZAC’S ORIENTAL LIST, a bibliography of current literature concerning 
the East, published quarterly. Annual subscription, 3s. post free. 


46, Great Ruscell Street, W.C.1 (opposite the British Museum). 
Phone 1462 Museum. Telegrams ‘‘ Obfirmate. Westcent, London.” 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 3 
R. Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, S.E.22. 
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Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and | 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first, | 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 9% 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 








UTHORS should send for particulars of The Eldon Literan 

Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges ther f 

markets.—Write MANAGER, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. __ 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 

UTHORS’ MSS., Etc., accurately and promptly typed by 

experts, ls. per 1,400 words. Testimonials, etc. 25 copies 

3s., 50 copies 5s., 100 copies Ss. (not duplicated), including paper. 

WESTALL’S SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 

12, Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 

ROOF READING, INDEXING, RESEARCHES, REVISION 

Linguist, good experience.—Mr, F. A. HADLAND, 15, Bellevue 
Mansions, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


Typewriting &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,(00 words; carbo 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Local-— 
Miss Nancy McFar.ang, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 

















ET ustype your MS. 1s. per thousand words. Neat, intelli 

gent work. Good paper. Clients’ suggestions or requests 

carefully followed.—LitzgRary MANAGER, Oxford Bureau, 3, Cross 
hall Street, Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous 


ae NGLA KA] ESPERANTA ETIMOLOGIO.” “ English and § 
Esperanto Etymology.’”’ C. G. S.-Menteth, B.A. (Ovon). § 

“. .. A learned and suggestive study ...’’ (trans.) Esperanto 

(Berne). 10d. post free.—B. E. A., 17, Hart Street, London,,W.C.1. | 
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POEMS FROM BEYOND 


Any Lisrary. 


Court, E.C.4. 


Any BooksgLierR 2! 


Publishers: Watts & Co., Johnson’s 
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nencing in 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE'S : ; 
‘MISTRY), POSTHUMOUS VOLUME Anibersitp yp TeS$ 
RAPHY, NATURALISM IN 


rlaries may 


Lif L in the Ni 
swe} | ENGLISH POETRY 22s ee 3 


By Cc. R. FAY, MA., Fellow and 
16 Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Lecturer o Christ’ s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
IT : : ‘ Witha map. 20snet. 

NES, “We find an admirable marshalling of truths about the return of ‘ nature’ 2 
n Gieil to English poetry . . . All his sympathies were with the naturalists ..... This book contains the substance of lectures delivered to students of 


. 3 : F sae : economics at Cambridge in 1919, and the subjects dealt with include :— 
he says many true and beautiful things of Shelley.” —The Times. The International Background 1815-1830—The Old Colonial System— 


EVELYN DEWEY 96 Repression and Reform—Jeremy Bentham—The Spirit of Association— 


Robert Owen—Origins of British Socialism—Cobbett—The Poor Law— 











me | | J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. Cambridge 


















































- The Political Background from 1830—Cobdenism—The Anti-Corn Law 
NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLD. League—Chartism—The Industrial Scene 1842—Mining Operations— 
S The Historical Basis of Capitalism—A Nation of Shopkeepers—The 
a Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. net. Co-operative Movement—The Revival of Socialism—The Remedies of 
| In this fascinating volume the daughter of Professor Dewey of Columbia, the Nineteenth Century—The Growth of Corporate Life—The Local- 
describes the regeneration of a small rural school and how it became the centre ization of Industry in Northern England. 
of community life. 
K S SCHOOLS OF TO-MORROW. By Joun and erage Samuel Pepys and the Roy. al Navy. 
< DEWEY. oar, Lees Knowles Lectures delivered at ae College, 
eT ELEANOR FARJEON’S Cambridge, 6, 13, 20, and 27 November, 1919. By 
i. me. TANNER, Litt. D., Fellow of St John’s College. 
2). j GYPSY AND GINGER. Illustrated by C. E. oe soon net. Demy 8vo. 6s 6d net. 
London.” A delightful fantasy of modern London, where beautitul impossibilities are 
beer of daily yroeinceny where penny balloons are iridescent bubbles of romance BB sayy - atge Ha Blagg Ronson 4 o- are, Sain we 4 
d Piccadilly flower-girls as delicate and alluring as dryads. 4 e sp) a leading figure in 
4 = is entirely different world, who rendered inestimable services to naval ad- 
ministration. Dr Tanner claims for this great public servant that, 
22 ; C. E. LAWRENCE S despite the peculiar difficulties under which he worked, he did more 
nme THE GOD IN THE THICKET. 6s. net. than anyone else to apply business principles to naval administration. 
A new romance of “ Pan and the World of Argovie,” full of the scents and f 
splendour of Spring, by the Author of “ Pilgrimage.” I he Day of the Crescent. Glimpses of 
GIRL’S ©LUBS Old Turkey. By G. E. HUBBARD, lately H.M. Vice- 
id Consul for the Vilayet of Mosul. Demy 8vo. With 
sider and F 3Y HELEN J. FFRRIS. Illustrated. Ss. net. 6 ill 15 
; . : goes Ph 16 illustrations. s net. 
ork of all Full of practical help for all who are interested in the organization of girls Turk iieiiah sta. i Tasker 4 hant, and thi t : 
or wi lav. urkey in defeat contrasts with Turkey triumphant, an is picture ' 
pe ia a of the golden age of Turkey should be of special interest at the present 
3 an time. The book appeals to the sense we all possess for the exotic and pic- 
; ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. turesque, and throws fresh light on the history and character of the Turks. 
n Literary 
rges ther fe I he Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical 
30, Fleet THE Versions. By MARGARET DEANESLY, M.A 





Mary Bateson Fellow, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


aa T Demy 8vo. 31s 6d net. 
C ON EB M R The aim of this book, which is the first volume in the Cambridge 
typed by f Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, edited by Mr G. G. Coulton, is to 








25 copie, Pf put the history of English biblical translations into its European back- it 
ing paper REVIEW ground, and to consider English medieval translations historically from ; 
. new material, 

e H 
Soil B d the Beast ; 
eee With which is incorporated THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW eauty an € Deast. By STEWART A. 
pie . McDOWALL, B.D. Crown 8vo. — 7s 6d net. 
ae No. 654. June, 1920 This essay in evolutionary zxsthetic contains a short discussion of 


amenities Croce’s philosophy, leading up to an interpretation of beauty as the ex- 
pression of personal relationship. 

Previous books by the same author are:—-Evolution and the Need of 
CONTENTS : Atonement (second edition 5s 6d net): Evolution and Spiritual Life (7s 6d 






































Parme: HE NATURE OF THE STATE By Viscount Hald om net): Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity (9s net). 
fully and i. T . ount Haldane, 0.M. 
ss 2. LIBERALISM AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. By Sir Charies Mallet ‘ 4 s 0 
3 ae 3. AMERICA’S TROUBLED HOUR. By S. K. Ratcliffe Cambridge Readings in French Litera- 
» Local. 4. THE BOLSHEVIK VICTORY AND AFTER. _ By Stephen Graham 
e, Essex. 5. MR.CHAMBERLAIN’S BUDGET : 1920-1921. By W. M. J. Williams ture. Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 
na 6. HUNGARY'S APPEAL TC ae" With 24 reproductions of famous pictures. §8s net. 
sonhallt y C. Hagberg Wright, LL.D. it eproductions a S pl 
-- — 7. THE CONSERVATION OF OUR COAL RESOURCE RCES. Besides the general aim of presenting a variety of extracts goodin them- 
r requests y Professor J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. selves and interesting for their subiect matter, it has been the particu- 
, 3, Cross 8. THEOLOGICAL BELIEF AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. lar aim of the present selection to iliustrate the history of France by a 
9 RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA. By The Rev. H. Clark, D.D. record of some of her famous sons. ; 
: eS "NORTHERN lt D. a Macartney. D ’ h Ballads 
J 10. THE REBIRT' 0 N y Marie de Perrot d by E. M. SMITH- 1, 
il. THE ART OF W. J. LOCK By Helen Enoch aan a ~——— “na SMIT q 
; A 12. WORLD OF NATIONS: FACTS AND DOCUMENTS. DAI ‘ rown 8vo. s net. 
aglish and JUSTICE UNDER BOLSHEVISM. The Danish Ballads, like all others dea with love, warfare and witch- 
\. (Oxon) : THE FRENCH BUDGET. craft. Be the themes what they may, they inform them with their own 
Es vanto & WILSON ON THE TURKISH TREATY. characteristic spirit—the glamour and grimness of the North. So far as 
on os Cl ‘ 13. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT PEACE TREATY. possible, Miss Smith-Dampier has in this selection reproduced the metrical 
on, I. pe = torte, e 
“a : variations of the original Ballads. 
THE CASE IS ALTERE D. y J. E. G. De Montmorency 4 
GERMANY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. q 
By Hoiland Rose Poems. By ALEC DE CANDOLE. Crown §8vo. i 
GENES oF Soom. With a portrait, 4s 6d net. 
“It would certainly be hard to think of any soldier-poet who ex- 4 
London : pressed a religious faith A Gonety and _ so —. literary —. . 
a ee th tm v areligious poet, but something rarer—a poe i 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPARY LIMITED at his Seeds on Seaton gem a. we ’ Mr de Candole died very young i 
' . .. but even in this volume appears a remarkable degree of accom- 
10, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 2. plishment, together with a sincerity equally remarkable.”—The Times. 
i 
_ Price Three Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. i 
inn ene SORE. Setter Bane, Bondon, €.€-4; €. §. Clay, Manager i 
fi 
H) 
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Ex-Service Men are being spectally cared for by the = 


CHURCH ARMY |. 


by means of 


HOSTELS FOR THOSE ATTENDING THE HOSPITAL FOR 


fitting of artificial limbs, and those seeking work and learning trades ; 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR MEN OUT OF WORK ; 
TRAINING FARM in Essex (700 acres) and MARKET GARDEN 
at Stonebridge Park, Willesden, for training men to work on the land. 


Friends of the DISABLED AND SHELLSHOCKED 


for helping men who have lost their health in the Country’s cause. 


THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 


of Ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. on 


THE EVANGELIS1IC AND SOCIAL WORK = 


is again in active operation. The WORK and its COST are both increasing. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. Cheques, &c., should be crossed ‘‘Barclays, % Church Army.” 



















































































To Booksellers. Librarians and Others. 
THE VALUABLE STOCK _ 
OF 
50,000 SECOND-HAND BOOKS. oa 
Removed from Messrs. IREDALE & Son, The Strand, Torquay, the premises having THE P OEMS OF 
been acquired by Messrs. Bossy’s Lrp., for the extension of their drapery business, LO 
Sale Rooms: 62a, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C.1. WILFRID WILSON rect 
(Entrance in Hare Court, opposite the Manchester Hotel). } 
THE VALUABLE STOCK OF A SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, comprising :— GIBSON wai 
about 50,000 volumes of books, including many scarce and first editions, also large 2 
uantity novels, Historical, Biographical, Horticultural, Medical and Scientific works , & £ 
icyclopedias and other books of reference. : 
Portfolios of Old Prints and Engravings, P. vice 6d. P ostage 1d. 
which will be SOLD by AUCTION by = 
MR. FRANK G. BOWEN, ; - 
at his Sale Rooms, as above, on THuRspDAY, JUNE 17th, 1920, at One o’clock precisely No. Il. oS Se nies Gote 
view day prior. Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneer. twenty-three of the Poems of Wn co 
Wutson Gipson the special merits of 
which have been widely recognised by 
the Press 
foll 
The Nation says of them:—‘ The q 
main thing about these poems is just that PR 
7 are extraordinary poems; by means rel: 
of their psychology, no less and no more ; 
IMPORTAWN T. than by means of their metre, their of | 
: rhyme, their intellectual form and their 3 che 
The Publisher will be glad to hear from readers Seshing understanding of what war is int 
“ 4 and means—not merely what it is to : < 
of The Atheneum who experience any these individual oem of ordinary human Fir 
: . mi . be nature who are injured by it and who yet , 
difficulty in obtaining copies. All com dominate it, Sen, be evident implication = 
. Ms m4 what war is in itself, as a grisly multi- 4 
munications . sent to 10 Adelphi Terrace, tudinous whole. Jt seems to us beyond ; pre 
question that Mr. Gibson’s ‘ Battle’ is 
W.C, 2, will receive immediate attention. question that Mr. Gibson's * Battle’ is let: 
war has had in literature.” of 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. lt 
, the 
£18 green £] _—— THE ATH}IENZUM Gr 
Ss. . per annum . per annum wo 
. ir LITERATURE DEPT., Ba 
post tree. , post iree. 
Shorter periods in proportion. 10, ADELPHI TER., W.C.2, .. 
Subscriptions should be sent to The Publisher, bo 
“The Athenaum,” 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. & 
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Art Exhibitions 
THE GREATOREX GALLERIES, 


14, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W.1. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF 
OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS & ETCHINGS, 
“FACTS and FANTASIES” dy LOUIS WEIRTER. 
May—June, 1920. 

















GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


Paintings and Drawings by 


MARY MACLEOD, ALEXANDRE IACOVLEFF, 
C. S$. MEACHAM and T. P. and S. P WOOD, 














EXHIBITION OF EARLY ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
By SIR HENRY RAEBURN, SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE, BEECHEY, and other eminent masters. 


THE “ATHENEZEUM 





The Pembroke Gallery, 14, Clifford Street, London, W. Open 10 to 5 o’elosk, 











THE BULKELEY PORTRAITS. 

By Reynolds, Romney, Kneller, Beachey and others. On 
view at the Goupil Gallery. (Wm. Marchant & Co.), 5, Regent 
Street. Admission Is. 3d. with tax. 10—5.30. Saturdays, 
10—1. : 











THE BURLINGTON GALLERY, 15, Green Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2° 
LONDON. 


London is probably the most interesting City of the World from the Artist’s 

point of view, and it has been the aim of the Directors of this Gallery to arrange 

an entire and representative Exhibition of Pictures by selected Artists famous 

for their sympathetic rendering of the beauties of this City. 
June 5th—July 10th. 


HAMPSTEAD ART GALLERY, 


345, FINCHLEY ROAD, N.W.3. 
PASTELS AND WATER-COLOURS. 
Every week-day 10 to 6 until June 30. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118, New Bond Street, W.1. 
LONDON. Exhibition of Water-Colours of the Great City and some 
records of recent historical events by W. Mark, R.E. Till June 16. 

Hours 10—5. Saturday 10—1. 





Daily 10—5. 




















Sales by Auction 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ILL SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 & 35 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Wednesday, June 9, and 
following day, at one o’clock precisely :— 

Valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, MANUSCRIPTS and 
PRINTED BOOKS, comprising a collection of autograph letters 
relating to the abolition of slavery in America, from the library 
of the late J. W. Pease, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne; early Scotch 
charters, the property of the Right Hon. The Earl of Wharncliffe 
interesting letters of Sir Walter Scott, a set of first editions of the 
Waverley Novels, &c., the property of R. Richardson, Esq., The 
Firs, Tavistock ; letters or manuscripts of Burns, Shelley, Keats 
&c., the property of Miss M. R. Dunlop, The Toll, Buxted, Sussex ; 
an extremely interesting manuscript by Abraham Lincoln, the 
property of her Grace the Duchess of St. Albans; a holograph 
letter from Mary Queen of Scots to the King of France, the property 
of Madame la Comtesse de Miramon; a valuable collection cf 
illuminated manuscripts, early printed books, fine bindings, «c., 
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THE POETRY OF LEIGH HUNT 


T is perhaps the fault of Leigh Hunt himself that 
| his poetry is largely inaccessible to-day. The 
eagerness and assurance with which he put forth 
his early work changed, under such a prolonged and 
ferocious critical onslaught as few writers have ever 
sustained, into hesitancy and self-depreciation. ‘‘ I have 
done my best,’’ says he in the collected edition of 
1832, “‘to render my verses as little unworthy of 
re-perusal as correction and omission could make them. 
I have availed myself of the criticism both of friends 
and enemies; and have been so willing to construe 
in my disfavour any doubts which arose in my own 
mind, that the volume does not contain above a third 
of the verses I have written.” It is unnecessary to 
discuss these principles; their application, however, 
may well give rise to suspicion when Hunt in the next 
paragraph remarks that he has admitted the “‘ Sonnet 
on the Nile”’ only at the request of a partial friend. 
The volume thus ruthlessly whittled down was followed 
by a pocket edition in 1844, in which there was small 
change ; and just after Hunt’s death in 1859 appeared 
his final selection, which by no means includes even 
Many poems familiar to the anthologists of the 
nineteenth century. This volume, if not superseded, 
has been pleasantly supplemented by Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson’s edition (1891) ; other half-hearted attempts 
have been made, but more to Hunt’s detriment than 
otherwise. 

A sketch of Hunt’s poetical career may not be out 
of place. Its very opening was inauspicious. A large 
volume of ‘‘ Poems, written between the Ages of 
Twelve and Sixteen,” was published in 1801, bought with 
indecent haste, and a fourth edition called for ; while 
Hunt “‘ was introduced to literati, and shown about 
among parties.’”’ In spite of these temptations, he 
refrained from printing another book of verse until 


1814, when he sowed enmity broadcast by reprinting 
from the Reflector his untidy and swashbuckling satire 
“The Feast of the Poets.” With this intolerant 
pasquinade were bound up a few translations from 
Catullus and others—work of much more value, and 
not yet surpassed in fidelity of colour and sense. 
These translations were his main claim to poetical 
success so far; but the following year he published 
a really notable volume. It was a masque, “ The 
Descent of Liberty ’’; the scenery bright, aerial, and 
yet not unearthly ; the tale one of enchantment, and 
the allegory of Napoleon’s overthrow delicately 
shadowed ; the verse graceful and gentle : 

While the clouds hush off in racks 

And in long-left golden tracks 

Ships to ships on the still sea 

Glance with broad sail courteously : 

And on land, for countless miles, 

Passion rests and Nature smiles, 

And not a harsher sound is heard 

Than of nest-resuming bird, 

With flocks, and streams, and village calls 

And bells, that winds fling out o’er walls 

From joyous towns at intervals. 
Hunt prefixed an essay in which he wished no other 
stage setting for his masque than the reader’s sympathy ; 
none the less, he was curiously circumstantial in his 
directions: ‘‘ Poetry breaks at once from out the 
air . . . in a robe of carnation or flesh-colour, scarfed 
with green, her wings like the bird of Paradise, her 
head crowned with laurel and surmounted by a 
lambent fire, and a magic wand in her hand.” The 
lyrics here and there are good, and follow Bacon’s 
rule: Let the songs be loud and cheerful, and not 
chirpings or pulings. 

“The Story of Rimini’ followed, in 1816. Its 
unpopularity was so widespread that it went through 
three editions ; and Hunt was accused of practically all 
the vices, including sexual perversion, on the evidence 
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of the mildly passionate theme, chosen from Dante. 
The grave error into which he had actually trained 
himself was flippancy. It is not that he was overfond 
of his gawky coinages, “‘scattery light,” “‘ clipsome 
waist,” “‘ flings of sunshine”’ and the rest: indeed, 
they are not so numerous as to be really troublesome : 
but he had so far overlooked the dignity of poetry as 
to be writing lines like these— 

‘“‘ May I come in ? ” said he :—it made her start,— 

That smiling voice ;—she colour’d, press’d her heart 


A moment, as for breath, and then with free 
And usual tone said,—‘‘ O yes—certainly.” 


On such trivialities the critics might have based the 
truest anathema : not content, however, with legitimate 
grist, they ground up the poem wholesale. For it is, 
taken broadly, a momentous and a genuine poem. 
Hunt had an instinct for warm lights and shades, and 
invariably succeeds in his background ; he loved the 
town with the country, and the pageantry of his first 
canto is full of human interest and poetic radiance. 
That great heirloom, the English heroic couplet, once 
more became in his hands a trumpet for “ soul- 
animating strains”; of its most sonorous utterances 
he was not capable, but he put the parcelled monotone 
of the preceding century to shame. And it is as 
certain as may be that the free movements and 
sensitive cadences, then recaptured, had some suare 
in the making of Shelley and Keats, and later of 
Swinburne and William Morris. 

As yet undismayed by the hornets’ nest which he 
had aroused, Hunt hastened to produce his excellent 
1818 volume, namely, “ Foliage.” A sort of poetic 
manifesto ushered in the poems, according to his 
custom ; the book was further subdivided by a happy 
fancy into ‘“‘ Greenwoods,”’ or original verses, and 
“‘Evergreens,’’ or translations from the poets of 
antiquity. Of one of the latter, the “‘Atys” of 
Catullus, he says finely that “‘it comes among the 
other pieces like a spectre at noonday”’; nor has he 
failed to represent its storm-rhythm and its grimness. 
The first of the new poems demands ampler treatment 
than can be given here; it is ‘The Nymphs.” Not 
unlike “Endymion ”’ in its lyrical development, nor 
unlike “‘ The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies ”’ in its 
subdued and imaginative description, this poem more 
than any other of Hunt’s longer pieces deserves 
recognition. It contains, indeed, more “‘ quaintnesses 
and neologisms”’ than “ Rimini,’ but more than 
makes amends by the spiritual certainty and the 
musical variety which characterize it. There is the 
fine vision of the passing cloud : 

It passed with its slow shadow ; and I saw 
Where it went down beyond me on a plain, 
Sloping its dusky ladders of thick rain ; 

And on the mist it made, and blinding awe, 
The sun, re-issuing in the opposite sky, 

Struck the all-coloured arch of his great eye : 
And up, the rest 0’ the country laughed again : 
The leaves were amber: the sunshine 

Scored on the ground its conquering line ; 


And the quick birds, for scorn of the great cloud, 
Like children after fear, were merry and loud. 


I turned me tow’rd the west, and felt the air 
Thinner and soft anu nimble on my face : 

The sun was shadowed by the elms; and made 
A little golden ferment in cne place, 

A strawy fire ;—as when within the shade 
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He used to get of old, and harbour him 

Beside a fountain’s brim 

To wait for some sweet-eyed and shapely maid, 
Who often looking round, came winding there, 
Led by the lustre of his beautiful hair. 


Surely the simple, the sensuous, the passionate genius 
is there ; nor is the passage unaccompanied, but occurs 
naturally and without contrast. From mountain-top 
to deep-sea caves he leads, and everywhere brings 
to life again the nymphs in all their orders. How 
gracefully does he trace the home of the Ephydriads ! 

And O, ye sweet and coy Ephydriads, you, 

Why are your names so new 

To islands which your liquid lips serene 

Keep ever green ? 

There, there the Ephydriads haunt ; there where a gap 

Betwixt a heap of tree-tops, hollow and dun, 

Shews where the waters run, 

And whence the fountain’s tongue begins to lap. 

There lie they, lulled by little whiffling tones 

Of rills among the stones, 

Or by the rounder murmur, glib and flush, 

Of the escaping gush 

That laughs and tumbles, like a conscious thing, 

For joy of all its future travelling. 

The lizard circuits them: and his grave will 

The frog, with reckoning leap, enjoys apart, 

Till now and then the woodcock frights his heart 

With brushing down to dip his dainty bill. 

Shelley considered ‘“‘The Nymphs” to be Hunt's 
highest achievement, and without any periphrase urged 
him to pursue the vein; but it is curious that Hunt 
should have left the poem to oblivion, and that his 
editors have been no less apathetic. There was every 
reason why Hunt should have been producing his best 
poetry in 1816 and 1817: the war was over ; he had 
been released from gaol; he was surrounded with 
friends of the finest genius and judgment ; and his own 
age was ripe for work at once original and sound. 
We find, therefore, in “‘ Foliage’’ those noble and 
enduring sonnets, ‘‘ To His Wife,” ‘‘ The Grasshopper 
and Cricket,” ‘‘On a Lock of Milton’s Hair,” and 
(greatest of all) ‘‘ On the Nile”’ : 

It flows through old hushed 42gypt and its sands, 

Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream... 
The less familiar ‘‘ Power and Gentleness ’’ belongs to 
this period, in which Hunt gives the lie to his 
contemporary and his posthumous critics who consider 
him the poet of suburbanism : 

Towers on hills, with foreheads out of sight 

In clouds, or shown us by the thunder’s light, 

Or ghastly prison, that eternally 

Holds its blind visage out to the lone sea ; 
he crowds his sixty lines with grandeur. 

With the volume known as “ Hero and Leander,” 
produced in 1819, Hunt’s most poetical phase appears 
tohavecometoanend. Thenerve-strain of journalism 
was becoming too severe for the constant intensities 
of poetry ; the wild and catastrophic Italian enterprise, 
in which Byron through Shelley persuaded him to join, 
merely left him ill, dishonoured, and dejected ; indeed, 
it is astonishing that he should have survived as a 
literary personality at all. Nevertheless, he continued 
to write poems, and poems of true quality, from time 
to time, until in 1844 he realized his ambition and saw 
his work published in a pocket edition. In 1850 
the chance of his being chosen Laureate evoked from 
him a characteristic pean in favour of Tennyson, 
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almost a prophecy: ‘ May he live to wear his laurel 
to a green old age; singing congratulations to Queen 
Victoria and human advancement, long after the 
writer of these lines shall have ceased to hear him with 
mortal ears.”’ 

The collected edition of his Poems issued in 1860, 
though it by no means gives all of his best, represents 
his maturer work well enough. The old hatreds had 
died away, and the recklessness had gone from his 
verses ; there was little left for him to do but take his 
leisure in trim gardens, and to see the good in things 
both human and divine. His own verse describes 
these later poems : 

Their very house was fairy: none 

Might find it without favour won 

For some great zeal, like errant-knight, 
Or want and sorrow’s holy right ; 

And then they reached it by long rounds 
Of lanes between thick pastoral grounds 
Nest-like, and alleys of old trees, 

Until at last, in lawny ease, 

Down by a garden and its fountains, 

In the ken of mild blue mountains, 

Rose, as if exempt from death, 

Its many-centuried household breath ... . 
There, walls were books ; and the sweet witch, 
Painting, had there the rooms made rich 
With knights, and dames, and loving eyes 
Of heav’n-gone kindred, sweet and wise ; 
Of bishops, gentle as their lawn, 

And sires, whose talk was one May-da n. 
Last, on the roof, a clock’s old grace 
Look’d forth, like some enchanted face 
That never slept, but in the night 

Dinted the air with thoughtful might 

Of sudden tongue which seem’d to say, 

‘‘ The stars are firm, and hold their way.” 

From such a pleasant drowsiness he roused himself 
“to show the horrors of war, the false ideas of power 
produced in the minds of its leaders, and, by inference, 
the unfitness of those leaders for the government of 
the world’’; no more eloquent prayer for peace had 
been written by our poets. ‘‘ Captain Sword and 
Captain Pen’”’ remains passionate and convincing : 
so little have the greater singers reckoned with the 
question of pacifism that until the late war it was 
a poem almost sui generis. ee . 

All gratitude to Leigh Hunt for his swift recognitions 
of Shelley, of Keats, of Browning and Tennyson ; but 
let it be as gratefully remembered that he too was 
in Arcadia; that he went through fire and water for 
the emancipation of poetry; and that he wrote “ The 
Nymphs,” “‘ Captain Sword,” and the almost supreme 
sonnet on the Nile. E. B. 


Poetry 


GULF STREAM 


I was born on the banks of the green Gulf Stream, 

Where the Mississippi discharges its turbulent waters 

Into the sea, fringed ’round with palm-clad islands, 

The home of the hurricane, where the shark darts from 
afar. vit 

I was born with the song of the wind in my ears ; 

In the flash of the staggering coamers, where the surf 
breaks on the shore, 

I opened my eyes and saw the palm-fronds swaying, 

The live-oak rustle its dark green leaves, the log-wood 
blossom burn red. 
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Weed that tangles and weed that drifts, 
Shreds of brown in the blue-green water, 
Shrivelled, lank on a blazing beach, 
Laughter ! 

Wind that pipes in the royal shrouds ; 
Dead men’s bones on a spit of sand, 
Parakeets that flash and scream 

Past the warring palms, forever. 





I will arise in the night and look on the stars ; 

Orion and the Pleiades southward ascending, 
South-east, north-west, the path of the Milky Way :— 
Sargasso-weed blown over the void of heaven. 

The wind is tossing thin racks, like masses of foam, 
Between them, topaz and emerald and icy-white, 
The constellations blaze and are blotted out ; 

Like sparks that float in the sea on a tropic night. 


Stars that swim by night in the dim Gulf Stream; 
Wave that upsv ges, vast wall and valley of water ; 
Peak-surrounded blue islands 

Crumbling away in the void ; 

Chasm of silence out of which the wind rises, 

Night on the deck and the moist salty gust in my hair ; 
Ship of my soul that steadily sails down the current, 
To lonely north oceans, making old landfalls anew. 


I have heard coastlands speak to the oncoming ocean ; 

I have heard granite shiver like harp-strings heavily 
stricken, 

Ground-bass of the wind that breaks 

In desperate fury 

From islands of fire whereon the sun burns, gaily, 

Down valleys of pineapple fringed with orange blossom ; 

Lagoons, blue lakes of quivering light half-hidden 

Under the silence of the nodding palms. 


A ship alone at daybreak 
Lost in the splendour of a tossing ocean ; 
Blue glassy floors that slide 
Like silk beneath its keel; 
A ship that restless drives 
With sky-sails towards morning, 
Where the sun rising pales the great horizon, 
As from his forehead fanwise streams the glory of the 
light. 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


TO THOMAS HARDY 
(On His BrrtTHDAY.) 


To wisdom, truth and beauty dedicate, 
With vision clear as cloudless break of day, 
You mark man on his immemorial way 
Rousing old echoes down the aisles of fate ; » 
Unwearied yet, the mystery meditate ; fo 
Decipher motive, balance and survey ; 
Reveal the invincible predestinate, 
Austerely silent touching “ yea” and “ nay.”’ 

O steadfast master, now your pilgrimage 
Lights a new constellation on our sky, 
A starry wonder and a heritage 
Immortal in its pure humanity : 
Through life’s frustrated hope and desolate truth 
Shall ever shine the beacon of your ruth. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTs. 
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REVIEWS 


JEHOVAH, BUDDHA AND THE 
GREEKS 


HetienismM. By Norman _ Bentwich. 
Publication Society of America.) 
HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Gauranga Nath Bannerjee. 

(Calcutta and London, Butterworth & Co. 7 rupees 8annas.) 
T is unlikely that Jehovah and Buddha have ever 
met, too diverse are their habits. Not even their 
common interest in law approximates them, because 
to one of them Law means a Table, and to the other it 
means a Wheel. The utmost we can say is that once 
they experienced the same event, and that their reactions 
to it are interesting. The event was the invasion of 
Alexander the Great. Those who kept the Ten Command- 
ments and those who followed the Eightfold Path became 
abruptly and simultaneously aware of that energetic young 
man. His active mind and still more active body hurried 
over the ancient world, flattening out its prejudices and 
boundaries before it had time to exclaim, ‘‘ What’s this ? ”’ 
and leaving some considerable hollows into which, after his 
departure, new influences began to trickle. Three hundred 
curious years ensued. A little troupe of gods, moderate in 
size and human in shape, advanced inland and confronted 
the Asiatic deities, and carried with it such portable 
luggage as the plays of Euripides and the Socratic method. 
The feelings of Jehovah, when the troupe ascended his 
Holy Hill, are notorious ; we may read in Maccabees how 
he prohibited all gymnastic exercises in Jerusalem, and 
refused to bind his brows with Bacchic ivy. The feelings 
of Buddha are uncertain ; but we may see in the Gandhara 
sculptures that he has permitted classical motives to 
engarland his legends and to drape his own person, and 
we may draw our conclusions. Anger on the one side, 
benign indifference on the other: such apparently were 
the attitudes of the two living religions of the day when 
Greece impinged upon them. 

To say that Jehovah was an-angered is, however, to 
state the situation too simply. The Jewish people were 
at this time in a complicated position. They were dis- 
persing into the Gentile world, and while the parent stock 
in Palestine remained orthodox, the Dispersal adopted 
the Greek speech and dallied with Greek thought. At 
Alexandria an important Greco- Judean civilization sprang 
up, which produced the monumental translation of the 
Septuagint, the beautiful poem of The Wisdom of Solomon, 
and the interesting philosophic system of Philo. The 
Jews who remained in Palestine produced nothing as 
notable, and partly for this reason posterity has censured 
them. Mr. Norman Bentwich (he is a prominent Zionist) 
takes a different view; in his judgment the Jews of 
Alexandria and elsewhere were entering upon a dangerous 
path, and the authentic voice of Jehovah continued to 
peal from Mount Moriah as formerly. He supports his 
view with learning and moderation, and by two main 
arguments. In the first place (he says) Greek culture was 
by now on the decline ; it had degenerated intoa ‘“‘ confused 
amalgam with a low moral standard, declining intellectual 
grasp and vague cosmopolitan professions,” and _ had, 
therefore, little to offer that was good. And in the second 
place the temper of the age was opposed to monotheism 
and to the reasonable worship and contemplation of God ; 
it yearned for redemption, expiation, atonement, ons, 
emanations, logoi ; once admitted into the Holy of Holies, 
it played the traitor and opened the doors to a thousand 
extravagances, and in particular to Christianity. The 
Palestinian Jews, he would have us note, remained on 
their guard. 
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The Rabbis instinctively recognized a cankerinthis medley. . , 
It was not Pharisaic narrowness on their part, but a clear intuition 
of the essence of Judaism and of the overpowering necessity of 
preserving its outlook uncontaminated, which led them to set up 
fencesagainst foreign incursion. They were opposed not to freedom 
of thought, but to free play for demoralizing influences; and if 
their attitude was one-sided at the moment, one-sidedness was 
necessary to sanity. 
But who is to decide when an influence is demoralizing ? 
It is at this point that the average Gentile must part 
company with Mr. Bentwich and must note that beneath 
his moderate words the weapons of intolerance may lie 
concealed. One-sidedness always is necessary at the 
moment ; it is always to-day rather than to-morrow that 
we have felt it our duty to be unreasonable, as the inquisi- 
tions and censorships testify throughout history. The 
point is important, for Mr. Bentwich’s book, though it 
does not allude to present events in Palestine, has a close 
bearing on them. It is Zionism at its best, but that 
best seems not quite good enough for the future peace of 
the world. One does not wish to see Jehovah re-established 
on Mount Moriah and gradually subjecting beneath his 
yoke the Jews of the Dispersal—those very Jews who have 
done so much for civilization during the last two thousand 
years. Jehovah would never have allowed Philo to 
speculate, nor Spinoza, nor Einstein ; it would never have 
been the moment. The Rabbis would instinctively have 
recognized a canker, as they recognized it in Christ, and 
have taken action accordingly. In other ways Mr. 
Bentwich is a sound guide who gives a vivid account of 
the contests and compromises of a fascinating time. His 
estimate of Hellenistic culture is on the whole just, though 
he forgets its science: one cannot speak of the “ declining 
intellectual grasp”’ of an age which measured the earth 
and invented conic sections. And his account of the 
Palestinian traditions should be carefully studied, for 
he has made the subject his own. The upshot is that 
the Greeks, in their subtle advance against Jehovah, met 
with general success and one rebuff. They enforced their 
language and much of their culture upon the Jews of the 
Dispersal, but recoiled, as did their inheritors the Romans, 
from the uplands of Palestine. 

Now let us see how they fared further East, in the other 
citadel of religious vitality, in India. 

The problem here is more obscure, for there is no 
literature. The Indian genius, never historical, produced 
not even a Josephus to record the collision of ideals, and 
we are thrown back on archeology. A number of objects 
have been unearthed, from Afghanistan southward to the 
Jumna, which show Greek influence and are sometimes 
Greek in effect. To select from the examples given by 
Mr. Bannerjee: a coin with a nautch girl on the reverse, 
but a Greek inscription on the obverse ; statues of Buddha 
in Greek costume; representations of Pallas Athene and 
Ganymede. It is clear that the successors of Alexander 
the Great were playing the same game in the Punjab 
as in the Levant, and were fostering a Greco-Buddhist 
civilization, contemporary with the Greco-Jewish civiliza- 
tion of Alexandria. Did they encounter a_ similar 
opposition? Apparently not. It is priests who sharpen 
the edges of our souls, and the priestly period had not 
yet begun for India. There is so far nothing corresponding 
to the Palestinian rabbi, with his instinctive recognition 
of cankers. Buddha, already on friendly terms with the 
Hindu Pantheon, could behave with perfect politeness to 
the new troupe from Greece. Pessimistic, and inclined to 
cynicism despite his compassionate heart, he knew that 
religion is not a reality but a habit of the mind, superior to 
most habits, but like them to be abandoned before we 
escape from the Wheel—to be lived down, in fact, although 
the process may extend over a thousand of our lives. 
Whether men gained good or evil from gyninastic exercises 
would depend on their own predispositions ; it could have 
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nothing to do with the origin of gymnasiums. Such was 
the spirit of India, as powerful as the conscious national 
spirit of the Jews, as the sequel shows. For in a few 
generations the Hellenic influences died out, not through 
persecution, but because their day was ended. Poseidon 
becomes Siva on the coins, Artemis a wild Apsara, and the 
Greek types of Gandhara are lost in the sculptured jungles 
of Amaravati. There is a break in Indian records about 
400 A.D., when a medieval darkness descends. But 
before that break comes the Greeks and their ideals have 
disappeared. 

In modern times this episode has produced a controversy. 
Some critics have declared that Alexander the Great is the 
true begetter of Indian civilization, and that Indian art 
in particular could never have arisen without the assistance 
of Europe. A shallow and impudent theory: it is now 
discredited, and we are in more danger from the critics of 
the opposing school, who assert that Greek influence, so 
far as it existed, is bad, and that all Greco-Buddhist 
statues are inartistic and mechanical. Mr. Bannerjee, in 
his excellent book, goes carefully into the question. He is 
a patriot, but he also cares to get at the truth, and his 
verdict is that the influence of Greece in India, though 
slight, was stimulating, and revived parts of an organism 
which were lying dormant or tending to decay. He does 
not indulge in rhetoric or generalities; the verdict is 
built up from considered cases, and we feel at the end that 
though he has not the mental push of Mr. Bentwich, he 
has more of the Historical spirit. 

The passage of time has almost expelled both Jehovah and 
Buddha from their holy places; almost, but not quite— 
the parallel is curious here. The glory is gone from Mount 
Moriah, but the rock where Abraham offered Isaac 
remains, and the Dome of the Rock covers it, a provocative 
extinguisher, which Zionists would probably remove. The 
glory is also gone from Boddh-Gaya, where Buddha 
obtained enlightenment, but a small temple exists, where he 
is adored by favour of the British Government in a half- 
hearted fashion. Boddh-Gaya is a sunken area ; standing 
on its edge, one looks down on a tangle of paths and votive 
bells. No Indians worship there, for Buddhism has died 
out of India, in accordance with its own law. But pilgrims 
from Thibet sometimes light lamps so that the floor of 
the temple looks like a lake of fire and streams of hot air 
agitate the dirty banners above the image. Behind the 
temple is a neglected tree, descendant of the Bo tree where 
Buddha sat and struggled with evil until ‘‘ the different 
regions of the sky grew clear, the moon shone forth, showers 
of flowers fell down from the sky upon the earth, and the 
night gleamed like a spotless maiden.”” Where are those 
flowers? “‘ Rams and righteousness ! ”’ thunders Jehovah. 
Where is that righteousness? ‘‘ Nothing in excess,” 
murmured Athene to them both, and disappeared more 
completely than either. . . . . And amid the contradictory 
echoes humanity moves forward, stumbling and jibbing 
upon its own painful road, and obstinately refusing 
to accept salvation. E. M. F. 


RoMAN Essays AND INTERPRETATIONS. By W. Warde 
Fowler. (Oxford,Clarendon Press. 12s.6d.net.)—Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s Roman miscellany consists in part of papers reprinted 
from learned journals with the author’s revision, and in 
part of new, but generally similar contributions to his 
favourite subject. Exceptions are the interesting study of the 
tragic element in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar,’’ and the 
sympathetic essays on Niebuhr and Mommsen. Among the 
more technical studies we notice further contributions 
to the interpretation of the ‘ A2neid’’ and a brilliant 
reconstruction of the ritual pertormance for which the ‘‘ Carmen 
Seculare’’ was composed. There is also much that will 
interest students both of manners and of morais in the papers 
on the “‘ Lar Familiaris,’’ the Roman law of Rest-Days, and 
the very curious history of the word “ Religio.”’ 
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THE ECONOMIC TYRANNY 


SocraL Economics. By Professor J. Harry Jones. (Methuen. 
Ss. net.) 


HAT Professor Jones calls Social Economics our 
ancestors used to call Political Economy. Those 
were the days when men thought politics so 

important that they had to prefix ‘“ political” to 
economics before any one would believe that the subject 
was a serious one. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the world was still living under the tyranny of 
political ideas and political institutions, and passions 
played around the thrones of kings, Upper Chambers, 
Reform Bills, and all the paraphernalia of political 
democracy which has just been exploded by the up-to-date 
Russian. In the last hundred years we have passed from 
this political into an economic phase of European civili- 
zation, although we moribund Westerners refuse to 
acknowledge it, and still mumble over our political 
shibboleths. But it is passion which shows where the 
vital spark still lingers in society, and to-day the only 
questions which can make people angry and unreasonable 
are economic questions. There is but one member in the 
present House of Commons, one of the members for the 
City of London, who can get up any heat, whether of 
support or opposition, over a proposal to add ten million 
electors to the register. But if any one begins to talk 
about key industries, or trade unions, or syndicalism, 
or a levy on capital, or shop stewards, or the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, there is a rush of blood to the head 
and the sparks fly. The tyranny of politics and politicians 
has given way to the tyranny of economics and economists, 
and the world is induced to believe that the whole duty 
of man consists in either making profits or earningywages 
or destroying capitalists or running Soviets. How many 
people realize that Lenin and Trotzky are only political 
economists like Adam Smith and the respectable Ricardo, 
and that their power comes from the fact that we have 
allowed society to fall under the tyranny of economics ? 


Hence Professor Jones is right to call his book ‘ Social 
Economics.” The title has the rare merit of fitting the 
subject. And the book itself is admirable—admirable 
because, like so few books on industrial reconstruction 
and the pathological economics of society, it is really 
useful. Professor Jones has both a practical and a 
theoretical knowledge of the financial, commercial, and 
industrial system, and with considerable acuteness, clear- 
ness, and impartiality, he analyses the most important 
facts and assumptions which underlie that system. The 
consequence is that he gives the reader the best bird’s-eye 
view which we know of industrial problems as they 
actually exist to-day, while at the same time he shows 
the relation of these problems to economic theory in such 
a lucid and simple way that even the uninitiated ought 
to be able to understand it. That curious creature “ the 
ordinary reader” will not find the book easy to read 
because it is short, concisely written, and packed with 
material; but, if he readit with the necessary concentration, 
he will find no real difficulty in understanding it, and at 
the end he will at least possess a certain amount of 
knowledge to justify him in getting angry over capitalists 
and workers or trade unions and shop stewards or the 
democratic control of industry or women’s wages. The 
book can also be read with profit by those who consider 
themselves to be economic experts. Though Professor 
Jones maintains a wonderful level of impartiality, he does 
not conceal his own views on the main problems of 
industrial reconstruction and the organization of an 
economic society. One may not always agree with those 
views, but they are at least supported by arguments which 
merit respect and consideration. 
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MR. FREEMAN’S POETRY 


Porms, NEw AND OLp. By John Freeman. (Selwyn & Blount. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
N far-off happier days Oscar Wilde could talk about 
] chrysoprases and the Sphinx’s agate claws, Mr. Noyes 
could warble of 

Apes and ivory, skulls and peacocks in junks from old Hongkong, 

Sailing over a silvery sea to a shimmering isle of song 
(or words to that effect), and it was all considered extremely 
poetical. The expensiveness of the material made up for 
any defects in the spiritual significance of the work of art. 
We forgot that the table was of Louis-Philippe design, and 
remembered only the richness of its gilded legs and its 
malachite top. But there came a time when these 
sumptuous and exotic beauties began to pall. Sick of 
lilies, Mrs. Cimabue Brown turned to sunflowers—to 
blossoms even homelier, daisies, dandelions, thistles. 
The cult of simplicity, of unadorned austerity began. 
From being twopence and coloured, verse turned to penny 
and plain. The lispers lisped, the ascetics of the intellect 
mortified their poetical flesh. Richard Middleton’s ‘* Domes 
of desire and purple halls of sin” (again we quote from 
a rather feeble memory) were exchanged for nurseries and 
monastic cells. And how delightful, in the first flush of 
novelty, these new surroundings seemed! But the novelty 
has worn off, and there are some of us (dare we whisper it ?) 
who hanker, not indeed after the old chrysoprases, but at 
least after something a little gayer, a little more grown-up 
than what is offered us from créche and convent. 

Mr. Freeman is one of the ascetics. He denies himself 
the luxuries of picturesqueness, of chiming rhyme and easy 
rhythms, of rich outlandish words, of pointed phrases that 
stick deep in the memory. Gold and jewels have been 
fashioned by vulgar craftsmen into vulgar works of art ; 
therefore Mr. Freeman will have none of them. He has 
set himself the task of creating poetical beauty out of 
language essentially dry and colourless and sawdusty. 
The task is not, for a great poet, an impossible one. Words 
in themselves dry and colourless are often the best 
vehicles for the expression of the intensest emotion ; there 
will be nothing in the medium to distract the mind from 
what is being expressed. Asceticism in the intellectual, as 
well as in the moral sphere, is usually accompanied by 
intense passions and emotions. The intellectual self-denial 
of Blake in the songs, or of Wordsworth in the “ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ makes only more apparent the emotional force 
which inspired the poems. But suppose there were no 
emotion behind the asceticism of the language? What 
then? What was dry and colourless will remain dry and 
colourless. We shall not even have the conjuring-trick 
type of poem, the lovely creation of words produced by 
intellectual magic out of the empty hat. We shall find 
merely a heap of sawdust. 

In most of the poems contained in this thick volume 
we feel the presence of an asceticism unjustified by an 
intense emotion. That there is some emotion behind 
them all is obvious: Mr. Freeman enjoys looking at trees, 
listening to the wind, walking through the fields; so do 
we all. But the mere enjoyment of country life is in itself 
quite uninteresting. We demand from the poet that he 
shall give to an emotion which we all feel some fresh 
significance, that he shall look on familiar sights with eyes 
that discover new and surprising beauties. This is what 
we demand, and, except on the rarest occasions, we demand 
from Mr. Freeman in vain. The fundamental defect of his 
poetry is that it is extremely dull. Compare him with 
Wordsworth, the poet with whom he asks, by his theme, 
to be compared. In reading Mr. Freeman’s poetry we 
never for an instant feel that profound emotional excite- 
ment which the best, the genuinely poetical, passages of 
Wordsworth produce upon the mind. Wordsworth’s 
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emotions reinforce and make significant one’s own feelings 
towards nature. Mr. Freeman’s do not ; indeed, when one 
has actually finished reading, one cannot remember what 
are the emotions—beyond a vague enjoyment—which 
Mr. Freeman expresses. Wordsworth’s pictures remain 
clear and precise in the memory; one can see the black 
peak as it rises over the horizon, growing huger and huger 
to the rower’s eyes with every stroke of the oars ; one can 
see the aged yew trees; one can see the daffodils and the 
poet wandering lonely, in body as well as in spirit, as a cloud. 
But of Mr. Freeman’s landscapes it is possible to retain 
only the dimmest impression ; there is scarcely a scene that 
one can remember distinctly and sharply. With studied 
restraint of rhyme and rhythm and vocabulary, with great 
accomplishment and the most impeccable taste, deliberately 
and at considerable length, Mr. Freeman tells us—almost 
nothing at all. That is why his poetry, which one reads 
with a kind of negative pleasure—a pleasure derived from 
the fact that one is never “ let down”’ by it, never in the 
least shocked—slips from the mind, as soon as one has 
finished reading, like water off a stone, leaving no impression 
behind. It is only very occasionally, two or three times in 
these three hundred pages, that one comes upon something 
that penetrates and remains. 


As Clear and still she stood, moonlike remotely near, 
I saw and heard her breathe, I years and years away. 
Her light streamed through the years, I saw her clear and still, 
Shape and spirit together mingling night with day. 
Water falling, falling with the curve of time 
Over green-hued rock, then plunging to its pool 
Far, far below, a falling spear of light ; 
Water falling golden from the sun, but moonlike cooi : 
Water has the curve of her shoulder and breast, 
Water falls as straight as her body rose, 
Water her brightness has from neck to still feet, 
Water crystal-cold as her cold body dows. 
In these lines there is new individual beauty, clearly and 
precisely seen and expressed. We remember them, when 
the rest, however carefully made, however faultless in taste, 


are quite forgotten. A. L. Bi. 


WENSLEYDALE, WITH COVERDALE, BISHOPDALE, AND SEMER- 
WATER. By Ernest E. Taylor. ‘‘ Handy Guide Series.” 
(British Periodicals. 7d.)—Stainmore Forest and the upper 
parts of Wensleydale were among the regions explored by 
that much-married Columbus, John Buncle, or his creator 
and prototype Thomas Amory, who discovered somewhere 
about here frightful perpendicular rocks, unfathomable 
chasms, a lake so deep that its waters were evidently connected 
with the abyss, and a burning fountain. Mr. Taylor, familiar 
as he is with the topographical and other literature of the 
district, does not mention Buncle or the marvels, worthy of 
Sir John Mandeville, that he found there; but he describes 
the Buttertubs, Hardraw Force and the other incomparable 
waterfalls, Semerwater (‘‘ the only genuine lake in Yorkshire,”’ 
he calls it, but is not the larger Malham Tarn a genuine lake ?), 
the caves, and the abbeys, castles, manor-houses, and other 
things that give Wensleydale so many varied attractions. 
When was the name Yoredale supplanted by the less appropriate 
Wensleydale, after a village “ originally Woden’s Lea” ? 
The old name is preserved in the geological term Yoredale 
shales, describing the soft strata alternating with harder 
limestone which have produced the picturesque waterfalls 
on the Ure—or Yore—and its tributaries. Aysgarth Force. 
the largest of these, is oftenest seen by the tourist as a 
multitude of limpid cascades dropping over innumerable 
ledges. To haveseen it in flood, a huge cataract making the 
rocky wharves on each side tremble as with the passage of 
an earthquake, is a sensation we shall never forget. The old 
name has left traces in Yore Bridge and elsewhere. Is it 
correct to see an Anglo-Saxon suffix in Burtersett and 
Appersett ? More probably these, and perhaps also the 
numerous “‘ Seats,’’ come from the Norse Seter, and rep.esent 
Scandinavian settlements. Thoralby, Thoresby, and many 
other names have a like provenance. Mr. Taylor’s guide is 
a model—learned, but not obtrusively so, practical, readable 
and seductive, and surprisingly full and compact, 
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TRANSCENDENTAL AESTHETICS 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST: ANESSAY IN EVOLUTIONARY ASTHETIC. 
By S. A. McDowall. (Cambridge, University Press. 7/6 net.) 


R. McDOWALL’S argument in this beautifully 
M printed book is a little difficult to follow because 
of its implicit reference to previous works of his 
own which we have not read. Roughly, however, we 
understand it as an attempt to give Croce’s theory of 
esthetic a transcendental completion reaching its pinnacle 
in the Christian theology. The author starts with the 
now familiar thesis that beauty is the expression of an 
intuition, and that the appreciation of beauty is a re- 
creation for oneself of the artist’s intuitions. Accepting 
this, he is dissatisfied with what seems to him on the one 
hand an insufficient analysis, and on the other an in- 
adequate recognition of the position of beauty in the 
scheme of man’s spiritual values. 

So far we are inclined to sympathize with Mr. McDowall. 
Like him, we require to know of what is the intuition which 
being expressed is Beauty ; like him, we feel that it is 
inadequate to make what seems to us the most delicate 
of human faculties hardly more than the provider of raw 
material for the concept-making activity. We are there- 
fore prepared to accept the author’s view that the intuition 
is an intuition of Reality, and that the whole system 
of esthetic intuitions is autonomous—in other words, that 
it needs no reinforcement or sublimation by the logical 
faculty ; it affords a complete vision of the universe. 

At this point, however, we can follow the author no 
longer. To be precise, on p. 33 of his book we are left 
gasping by this sudden question : 

If Reality be, as we have elsewhere argued, grounded on Personal 

Relationship, the self-expression of Love, does Beauty cease when 
personal relations become perfect ? 
We feel in ourselves too much humility to answer Yes 
or No. The categories are too strange, and since the 
remainder of Mr. McDowall’s theory moves intimately 
among them, we are forced to suspend judgment. In 
less arduous regions, however, we are not convinced by 
his argument : 

When you see beauty ina natural object the matter is less clear, 
Croce would say you are in the first stage of knowing that object, 
and he is unquestionably right so far. But can we not, using 
the analogy of the picture or the poem, go on to say that you are 
following out the idea of the creator of the natural object—that 
you are in touch with the Cosmic Idea, which is the idea of a Personal 
God? If so, there is indeed room for mysticism, for mysticism 
becomes simply the realization that you are in fact doing this. 

Arguments by analogy are never so suspect as they 
are on the lips of one anxious “‘to leave room for 
mysticism.’ There are quite enough x quantities in any 
theory of esthetic without our importing any that are not 
strictly necessary. As a matter of fact the appreciation 
of beauty in natural objects is no more (and no _less) 
mysterious than the primary process of intuition which is 
the basis of the theory of Croce accepted by Mr. McDowall. 
The admirer of a landscape gives expression within him- 
self to his own intuition. Entia non sunt multiplicanda,. 

In short, although we may be disposed to believe that 
an intuitional theory of esthetic does in fact involve a 
metaphysic, in so far as we are compelled (by our sense 
that art does not swing idly im vacuo) to postulate that 
the intuition is an intuition of reality, this reality is by 
hypothesis immediately given, and therefore is incapable 
of further definition. When, therefore, Mr. McDowall 
invites us to believe that this reality consists of the 
hypostatized intuitions of a Personal God, or that it is 
based upon Personal Relationship, we can only say that 
he has brought his conclusions with him to the argument. 
It is only an illusion that they are derived from it, and 
the illusion is made possible only by the illegitimate use 
of argument by analogy. M. 
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MR. GALSWORTHY 


Prays, FourtH Series: “A Bit 0’ Love”; 
TIons ”’; ‘“‘ THE Skin GAME.” By John Galsworthy. 
worth. 7s. net.) 

N one of the “ Lettres 41’Amazone ’’ Remy de Gourmont 
| congratulates himself that he had never written 

a novel or story in which the emotional interest was 

derived from the relation between human beings and the 
social conventions. His interest was always with the 
emotions in themselves—with emotion, as it were, im 
the void. Mr. Galsworthy may congratulate himself on 
precisely the contrary achievement ; he has never written 
anything in which the emotional interest was not derived 
from the relation between his characters and the social 
conventions that environ them. Which of the two authors 
has more right to be proud? Neither, we imagine ; for an 
exclusive preoccupation with man as a dateless individual 
is as much unjustified by the facts of existence as is the 
exclusive preoccupation with man as a social being. But 
Gourmont is obviously right to this extent: that the 
literature of social problems, “‘ repertory ’’ literature, 
possesses life and value only in so far as its characters are 
real, individual human beings. The problem does not 
make the play; it is the characters that cause us to be 
interested in, or tolerant of, the problem. 

This fourth volume of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays is hardly 
up to the best of his earlier dramatic work. Of the three 
plays which it contains, ‘‘ The Skin Game,” now being 
performed at the St. Martin’s Theatre, is the most skilfully 
and convincingly written ; but even ‘“‘ The Skin Game 
leaves us comparatively cold. We derive from it none of 
the thrills which “‘ The Silver Box,” “‘ Joy”’ or “ Justice ” 
made us feel. This may, of course, be due in part to the 
fact that we have grown stale to Mr. Galsworthy’s method 
and point of view. But it is also, we think, true that the 
characters in ‘‘ The Skin Game” are definitely less 
interesting, less completely realized than those of the 
earlier plays. The problem in this play has definitely 
got the better of the human beings. Hillcrist is the type 
of ancient territorial gentlemanliness, Hornblower of 
business pushfulness, Jill and Rolf of the Younger 
Generation. If one does not happen to be interested in the 
relations between class and class, generation and generation, 
but only in the strangeness, the greatness, the absurdities 
of human character, then one will find ‘‘ The Skin Game” 
an uninteresting piece of literature. 

In ‘‘ The Foundations’? Mr. Galsworthy treats the 
antagonism of the classes, not with the solemnity usually 
accorded to the theme, but in a spirit of extravagant 
comedy. The result is not altogether happy. One feels 
all the time that Mr. Galsworthy is out of hiselement. He 
has tried to achieve that combination of high jinks with 
pathos which is Sir James Barrie’s special “ stunt.’’ But 
the jinks are not high enough, and instead of delicately 
romantic pathos we get stuff that is often perilously like 
the journalism so admirably satirized in the person of 
‘ The Press.’’ The same journalism which renders suspect 
the pathos of Mrs. Lemmy in “ The Foundations ” can be 
detected again in “A Bit o’ Love.’’ We cannot help 
feeling throughout that the whole story has been * worked 
up” by a skilful reporter. The final scene, with its stage 
moon, its dancing children, its music, its attempted suicide, 
is too picturesque by half. Tragedy is purer and austerer 
than this. 


“Tue FounpDAa- 
(Duck- 


Tue President and Council of the Royal Academy have 
purchased the following works under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest: ‘‘ Feeding the Fowls,” oil painting, by 
Mark Fisher, R.A. ; and ‘‘ Epsom Downs : City and Suburban 
Day,” oil painting, by Alfred J. Munnings, A.R.A. On the 
whole, we must congratulate the Academy on its choice. These 
are certainly two of the best pictures in the present exhibition, 
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SECRETS OF LONDON 


Unknown Lonpon. By Walter George Bell. (Lane. 6s. 6d. net.) 


HE eighteenth century was lively, if not merry, at 
Wapping-in-the-Woze. The roomy windows of 
scores of timber-fronted taverns overlooked from 

the narrow causeway the busy Thames, glistening through 
the pearly mist which arose from the restless water. The 
sunbeams glittered on the surface, like the flashes in a 
spinthariscope. Then, as now, the tides bore craft from 
every sea. High across the stream stood out the slender 
steeple of St. Mary’s Church at Redriff. Near by, in the 
modern church of St. Paul, it is in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of this riverside district that some of the furniture is 
made of wood from Nelson’s “Fighting Téméraire.” 
Braced by liberal tots of rum or draughts of strong October, 
and exalted by song or hornpipe above all vulgar cares, 
Jack and Sue, lurching forth from one or other of the 
Wapping inns, not seldom encountered a grim and dis- 
concerting pageant. Driving down the crowded High 
Street came the Marshal of the Admiralty, preceded by a 
man carrying a silver oar. With him were City Marshals, 
sheriffs’ officers, and one or more repulsive functionaries, 
of whom advancing civilization has not even yet taught us 
to be rid. These people were about the horrid business 
of escorting pirates, or other sinners on the high seas, 
to the Execution Dock (now filled in), which adjoined the 
place where to-day is Tunnel Pier. The culprits were 
hanged at low-water mark. Three tides washed over the 
bodies, which in the case of pirates were then exposed to 
rot—hideous, crow-pecked things—in iron nets, at Bugsby’s 
Hole, or elsewhere down the stream. 

But the whirl of Wapping is stilled for ever. Ichabod 
is upon the walls and the dozen or more deserted “‘ stairs.”’ 
The district has a mournful isolation; and the High 
Street is a via dolorosa. Few besides workers at the docks, 
Customs men, and wharfingers populate the place—which 
the stranger may reach on foot by strolling along St. 
Katharine’s Way. A brief visit will satisfy the most ardent 
London Odysseus, or tourist from the New World striving 
—— an ‘‘ extensive and peculiar ”’ knowledge of the 
old. 

Three conspicuous figures are associated with Wapping : 
the bibulous Jeffreys of Wem, whose ill-timed drink at the 
“Red Cow” was the prelude to his confinement and 
death in the Tower ; Captain William Kidd, convicted on 
insufficient evidence of piracy, and hanged in 1701 at Execu- 
tion Dock, with the bizarre solemnities sketched above : 
and the elder Charles Dibdin, who neither lived in Wapping 
nor wrote the words to John Percy’s famous air, but left 
other songs in which the place-name recurs as insistently 
as the drum-taps in “ Parsifal.”” The man Dibdin may 
not have possessed all the virtues ascribed by the Abbot of 
Rievaulx to the Scottish King David I. ; but it is undeniable 
that the Southampton ballad-writer, by his ninety sea-songs 
—‘‘ Blow High, Blow Low,” ‘‘ Meg of Wapping,’’ ‘‘ Every 
Inch a Sailor,” “ Tom Bowling,’ and the rest—exercised 
throughout the Napoleonic campaigns a popular influence 
which was powerful, far-reaching, in many ways good, 
and (though pitched on a different keynote) not alto- 
gether incomparable with the effect produced in Germany, 
during the War of Liberation, by the songs of E. M. Amdt, 
K. Th. Kérner, and Max von Schenkendorf—and also, 
at a later date, by those of Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 
And some of Dibdin’s best songs in style recall, longo 
intervallo, the spirited lyrics of Gustave Nadaud. 

The foregoing meditations upon Wapping and _ its 
worthies are evoked by a chapter in this new work by the 
author of “ Fleet Street in Seven Centuries.”” The book is 
too discursive ; but although Mr. Bell is capricious in his 
choice of examples of “ unknown” London, he not infre- 
quently hits the mark. 
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It is astonishing how little of London the average 
Londoner knows. Between the green pleasance of link- 
extinguishered Berkeley Square, with the heraldic beehives 
of the house of Petty, and the desolate emptiness of such 
a spot as Labour-in-Vain Street, Shadwell, the distance is 
great, and the contrast is greater. Wider still is the chasm 
which separates the attractive cluster of odd little shops 
to which is given the name of Shepherd Market from the 
malebolge of courts, alleys and ‘“‘rents”’ in the east and 
south-east parts of the town. Some of these an exalted 
personage not long ago justly described as ‘‘ damnable.” 
As huge a gulf exists between the spruce and cheerful Hay 
Hill, and the dull miles of sleeping-boxes in the wastes of 
Dock-land. In that last-named dreary region Capitalism, 
a guisa di maciulla, champs in its myriad mouths the 
struggling toilers. It is hard to realize that on decorous 
Hay Hill the quarters of Sir Thomas Wyatt were once 
exposed upon a gallows, like joints of meat on a butcher’s 
block. All these places, to tens of thousands of matter- 
of-fact and placid citizens, who keep to the main roads, 
are as unfamiliar as the sands of Gobi or the temples of 
Copan. 

Pennyfields, and the adjacent Causeway, where bland, 
inscrutable Chinamen get solace from chuck-a-luck or fan- 
tan, and a quiet whiff from a long-stemmed pipe with a tiny 
bowl ; Hogarth’s house at Chiswick ; the remnants of the 
Southwark prisons, extant for those who seek them ; 
Chicheley’s water-tower ; the venerable churches in Cheyne 
Walk and Austin Friars ; and the grey, secluded Charter- 
house, are perhaps less generally known than London 
Stone, and the Roman bath in Strand Lane. For the 
last-named hardy landmarks, which Mr. Bell has not 
omitted from his book, are in the central parts of the town, 
just as are Prince Henry’s Room, the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese,”’ 
and the caverne ime of the Adelphi. More remote, no 
doubt, is the fragment (described by Mr. Bell) of a hypo- 
caust beneath the Coal Exchange. But a good deal might 
be written about the queer little clothes market in Borer’s 
Passage, with Seven-Step Alley, and other places in 
that exotic district. The common hugger of the beaten 
track would as soon expect to find a new-laid egg 
of a Great Auk upon the porters’ rest in Piccadilly 
as a hundred-feet stretch of the medieval wall of London, 
nearly forty feet high, in actual use as the backbone of 
some bonded warehouses in Cooper’s Row. Mr. Bell gives 
a good account of this. The rampart behind the ancient 
breastwork can be paced by the citizen of to-day; and 
young visitors to the basement, who are frisky enough to 
leap over a number of butts, of vinous and agreeable 
perfume, will find themselves in an interesting hole, with 
Roman tiles and flints im situ. Of easier access is the 
length of the wall in Trinity Place, by Tower Hill. Other 
fragments are at no. 1, Crutched Friars ; under the ground- 
floor of the Bowyer Tower ; and close to the remnant of 
the defunct Wardrobe Tower, south-east of Gundulf’s 
Keep. Many Londoners, we suppose, have visited the 
place of martyrdom near the church of St. Bartholomew. 
Probably few have seen the remarkable view from St. 
Edward's Tower, the campanile of Westminster Cathedral ; 
have walked in the garden where the platoons of Malkin 
arch their backs on Richard Penderel’s grave; or have 
strolled through Ormond Yard, in which, so far, the house- 
breaker has spared some wood-galleried houses of respect- 
able antiquity. 


Printers, whom the ham rolls and linseed oil of Fetter 
Lane have ceased to charm, or Chancery Lane lawyers, 
brought by forensic strife nearly to the state of the Norman 
king who suffered so terribly from that superfluity of 
lampreys, are apt to forget that a few steps will take them 
to a room where frayed nerves may be soothed by a sight 
of the most valuable national record in the world— 
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Domesday Book (which by reason of its uniqueness is of 
greater interest even than the copies of Magna Carta) : 
together with which are to be seen the earliest extant 
sign manual of an English king, the Papal bull confirming 
to King Henry VIII. the title of “‘ Fidei Defensor,” the 
shaky signature of the Gunpowder Plot man after he was 
tortured, the famous Belgian “scrap of paper,’’ and an 
infinity of other treasures. The little-known museum in 
which these rarities are stored is rightly included by our 
author in his book. 
E.G. Cc. 
(To be concluded.) 


A SIMPLE FOREIGNER 


LONDON THROUGH CHINESE Eyes. By M. T. Z. Tyau. (Swarth- 
more Press. 15s. net.) 


R. TYAU, as a simple-minded foreigner, has fallen 
Mi a victim to that strange “ official”’ language in 
+ which King’s proclamations, Ministerial speeches 
and political surveys in the monthlies are written. He 
has been struck deaf and blind by sonorous general state- 
ments. He came to this country, a young, earnest student 
of law, fully prepared to admit Western superiority. He 
had listened eagerly to tales of England’s greatness; he 
had listened with humility and awe. He stepped ashore 
in a spirit of reverent curiosity. Now this attitude, 
however proper it may be in a foreigner, does not make a 
good inquirer. Mr. Tyau never overcame his preposses- 
sions. He seems never to have looked at anything in 
England unless he had first read a leading article about it. 
As a result his book reads as if it had been written by a 
moderately conservative morning paper. It is hardly 
human, to say nothing of Chinese. 


The one point on which Mr. Tyau seems definitely 
to have resisted the hypnotic effect of the leading 
article is the institution of the family. He cannot really 
reconcile himself to the appalling English neglect of 
parents by children. He turns hopefully to all his phrases : 
‘the individualistic system develops originality and self- 
reliance’”’; ‘‘ the survival of the fittest ’’—but this time 
the booming avalanche descends in vain. He is nearly 
buried, but when the noise is stilled he hears a little voice 
within him talking pure Chinese, and it is saying that 
English family life is abominable. Try as he may, he 
cannot get over this extraordinary prejudice. It is so 
strong in him that he even disapproves of English marriages 
because they take place without the parents’ consent. 
His indignation overflows till it embraces the English 
marriage preliminaries, and he states that such pre- 
liminaries should be more “ genteel’’ and not ‘‘ common 
public exhibitions.”” But this is the one point where he 
is really roused. On matters of morality he is usually 
incredibly urbane. On pressing social questions, such as 
Labour, he reads a Labour paper and a Conservative paper, 
and combines the points of view. If only we could believe 
this method to result from profound indifference we should 
be more interested. But we fear it is an exhibition of 
“ broad-mindedness.”’ 


On the whole, then, we draw the moral that a foreigner 
should not read about the country he visits before he 
visits it ; he is almost sure to read the wrong things, and, 
unless he is exceptionally sensitive to facts, he will see 
each separate item, not in itself, but merely as an example 
of a phrase. We may, of course, have misjudged Mr. 
Tyau. . He is, after all, a Chinese and, presumably, acute. 
His incredibly accommodating book may have been 
written for English consumption. But we fear this sug- 
gestion is merely the product of our romantic imagination ; 
we fear that, in truth, Mr. Tyau’s superhuman blandness 
conceals no reserves. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF THE WAR 


STEVENSON’s GERMANY. By C. Brunsdon Fletcher. (Heinemann 
12s. net.) 


HIS book, which groups about Stevenson’s “ Foot- 
note to History ’’ evidence of German misbehaviour 
in the Pacific, and particularly in Samoa, is, 

we are informed by the Preface, the conclusion of an 
“argument against Germany, begun in ‘The New 
Pacific,’ and continued through ‘The Problem of the 
Pacific’’’; it is essentially an attempt to show that 
Germany is unfit to govern in the islands of the South 
Sea, and a plea that in no circumstances whatever should 
she be allowed to regain an inch of those profitable lands. 

A quotation will serve to put us on the track of the 
flaw in Mr. Fletcher’s argument: ‘‘In the light of 
the present war ‘A Footnote to History ’ simply reveals 
as in a flash a ruthless, unprincipled Germany.” Mr. 
Fletcher does not realize, it would seem, that the light 
of the recent war was a kind of limelight, worked to a 
great extent deliberately, turned only upon suitable 
objects, and by its arbitrary distribution of lights and 
shadows distorting the real proportions and characteristics 
of the drama. The limelight still works, though not 
quite so vigorously; it is not convenient to turn it upon 
the starving crowds of Vienna or the underfed German 
millions. 


The most elementary common sense combined with 
a moderate degree of observation should make it plain 
that during the last six years anything that might reflect 
credit on the Germans has been suppressed, whatever 
dishonoured them has been thrown into relief and 
embroidered according to various fancies, and that we 
have applied the reverse process to our allies and ourselves. 
Now if you take all Jones’s vices, and those alone, and 
compare them with all Smith’s good points, omitting 
to mention his faults, you will obtain a flattering, if 
rather insipid portrait of the latter, and a terrifying, 
if incredible picture of the former. 


Mr. Fletcher argues that although individual German 
traders and administrators may have dealt fairly with 
natives, yet up to 1900 the policy of the German Govern- 
ment was grasping in intention, brutal and unscrupulous 
in its methods; that although, at any rate between 
1900 and 1912, German rule in Samoa was enlightened, 
and although many Samoans still regard Germany as a 
friend, yet this must on no account be taken as evidence 
that she may be trusted to behave well in future. Only 
the fear of publicity, Mr. Fletcher assures us, induced 
her to behave well. But how does Mr. Fletcher know ? 
And if he is right, why should not the fear of publicity 
have a similar wholesome effect in future? Is not the 
fear of publicity one of the restraints on the cruder impulses 
of all governments, giving the opportunity for gentler 
counsels to prevail? There should be no need to point 
out at this moment of history that England’s treatment 
of subject races is not invariably and solely determined 
by moderation, good-humour, and tact. 


There may be good and just reasons for excluding 
Germany from the Pacific, but they do not appear con- 
clusively in this book. What appears too clearly is the 
desire to profit to the utmost by her downfall ; toremember 
of her past only the misdeeds, partly due at least to a 
form of government she has renounced ; to regard her as 
incurably brutal, rapacious, treacherous—in fact, to 
view her solely ‘in the light of the present war.’”’ Mr. 
Fletcher, whose book is published in 1920, might have 
reconsidered that phrase and others, asking himself what 
judgment history will pass on his idols, in the light of the 


resent peace. 
P ° PF. WS. 
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A MODEL STORY 


THe THIRD Winpow. By Anne [Douglas Sedgwick. 
6s. net.) 


[’ takes but a page or two of Mrs. Sedgwick’s new book 


(Secker. 


for the reader to be aware that she has chosen to set 

herself a delicate, difficult task. The form of ‘“‘ The 
Third Window ”’ is that of a prolonged short story, and she 
has divided it into ten parts—ten stages of a journey that 
begins in pale high silvery light and ends in darkness. 
In the problem the author has chosen, and in her manner 
of stating it, there is something essentially modern. 
Indeed, so strongly does the reader feel this that he can 
hardly imagine it being written yesterday or to-morrow ; 
it is of to-day—Spring, 1920. One might even go so far 
as to say that it is exquisitely, eminently fashionable. 
But what is our emotion as we lay the book down—what 
effect has it produced upon us? Has it quickened our 
perception, or increased our mysterious response to Life ? 
Do we feel that we have partaken of the author’s vision— 
that something has been revealed that we are the richer 
for having seen? Is there ever one single moment when it 
seems to us that she herself, for all her careful control, 
is borneaway so that she is as unconscious of her audience as 
are we of the stage and the setting? . . The doorshuts upon 
us without a sound; we walk on velvet. There is never 
a jarring note, or one clash of colour that was not intended. 
What should be polished is revealed and beautifully spaced ; 
yet is our attention never challenged. So discreet, so 
watchful is the light that we play with the idea that it has 
been captured by the author and made to do her bidding. 

Nothing is missing; there are even real flowers, wind- 
flowers in glasses showing their rosy stems ; there is even 
a sock with the needles left in and a morsel of embroidery 
lying on a citron-and-white striped chintz chair in this model 
story. Even without the people, the setting is—is it not ? 
—charming, highly civilized, suggesting in all its appoint- 
ments and perfections a background for a drama in which 
high reserves will take the place of simple avowals. But 
here we pause. Heve we begin to wonder whether real 
people could survive these surroundings. We remember 
finding ourselves in t! e boudoir of a model flat, and hearing 
our companion whi: per in the voice that is reserved for 
those occasions: ‘‘} 0, it won’t do, it won’t do. If he put 
down his gloves the whole scheme would come tumbling 
about their ears. Aid supposing she took off her hat. . . 
The risk—the risk! ” 

There are three : haracters in “ The Third Window,” 
two women and a man. Very carefully Mrs. Sedgwick 
draws them for us— Antonia, the young war widow, tall, 
pale and opulent, with the mark on her eyelid that looked 
like the freaking of : ome lovely fruit ; Bevis, her husband’s 
friend, thin, wasted, one-legged since the war; and Miss 
Latimer, sister of the dead man, the virgin who will at all 
costs keep the lamp he treasured so fondly on earth still 
burning for him and tor him alone. The third window is the 
window that overlooked the flagged paths, the ancient 
cedar, the white fritillaries planted by Malcolm, and the 
fountain he loved to stand beside. It was when Antonia 
confessed her dread of that window and of seeing the ghost 
of Malcolm there that Bevis asked her to marry him. And 
the day after she told him fully of her fear that there should 
be immortality, her fear or her delight—either, both. 
Bevis “ believes,” and their happiness, which is on the 
point of dawning, clouds over. Miss Latimer is certain, 
when Antonia questions her. Finally, in a queer half- 
desperate, half-defiant mood, Antonia persuades them to 
play at table-turning, and, naturally with Miss Latimer as 
the medium, the fatal message is rapped out. Two days 
later, after a long talk with her lover, after Bevis has had 
a white, blazing, baring scene with Miss Latimer, Antonia 
kills herself. She cannot face the difficulty. And we have 
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Miss Latimer, like a priest, very content with the sacrifice, 
and the twice-broken man . . . Here is a plot, you see, 
whiclr has great possibilities. There are, if one might say 
so, the bones of a real problem in such a situation. But we 
do not think Mrs. Sedgwick has faced it. For all her clever- 
ness and brilliance and faintly exotic vocabulary will not 
help her to make living, breathing, human beings out of 
these three portraits to fit a scene. They do fit it; indeed, 
they are so enveloped and enfolded that the scene and the 
tragedy close over their heads. 

Let us give a small example of Mrs. Sedgwick’s way of 
writing. Antonia suspects Bevis of seeing in her ‘‘ induced 
emotions.” 

I rather like induced emotions in you ... They suit you. 
They are like the colour of a pomegranate, or the taste of a mulberry, 
or the smell of a branch of flowering hawthorn ; something rich, 
thick and pleasingly oppressive. 

In our opinion this is ‘‘ model” conversation as “— 

K. M. 


A SPRINGE TO CATCH WOOD. 
COCKS 


PoOTTERISM. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 


N this new novel by Miss Macaulay it is not only 
| her cleverness and wit which are disarming. It 
is her coolness, her confidence, her determination 

to say just exactly what she intends to say whether the 
reader will or no. We are conscious, while the dreadful 
truth escapes us, of a slightly bewildered feeling, of, almost, 
a sense of pique. After all, what right has the author 
to adopt this indifferent tone towards us? What is the 
mystery of her offhand, lightly-smiling manner? But 
these little, quick, darting fishes of doubt remain far 
below our surface until we are well into the book; we 
are conscious of them, and that is all. The rest of us is taken 
up with the enjoyment of “ Potterism,’’ with the de 
scription of the Potter Press and what it stands for. It 
is extraordinarily pleasant to have all our frantic and 
gloomy protestations and furies against ‘ Potterism” 
gathered up and expressed by Miss Macaulay with such 
precision and glittering order—it is as though she has 
taken all those silly stones we have thrown and replaced 
them with swift little arrows. ‘‘ How good that is, how 
true! ’’ we exclaim at every fresh evidence of Potterism 
and every fresh exposure of a Potterite. . . . But then there 
is her plot to be taken into account. It is very slight. 
She has simply traced a ring round the most important, 
the most defined anti-Potterites and Potterites. Potterism 
is the strongest power that rules England to-day; the 
anti-Potterites are that small handful of people, including 
ourselves, whose every breath defies it. And what happens 
to them? Here those small fishes begin to grow very 
active, to flirt their fins, flash to the surface, leap, make 
bubbles. This creates a strange confusion in our minds. 
For the life of us we can’t for-the moment see, when all 
is said and done, which are which. Is it possible that 
we ourselves are only another manifestation of the disease ? 
Who has won, after all? Who shall say where Potterism 
ends? It is easy to cry: ‘If we must be flung at any- 
thing, let us be flung at lions.’ But the very idea of our- 
selves as being flung is an arch-Potterism into the bargain. 


THE Council of the Stage Society announce that their 
next production will be ‘“‘ Le Paquebot Tenacity,’ a comedy 
in three acts by Charles Vildrac, which the Society will give 
in a translation by Harold Bowen on the 13th and 14th of 
June, Sunday evening and Monday afternoon. It is inter- 
esting to note that this will be the hundredth production 
given by the Society since its foundation in 1899, and com- 
pletes the twenty-first year of its existence. 
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PEAKING of the difficulties presented by the 
S character of Hamlet, Mr. Dowden says that most 
critics have been misled by seizing on certain aspects 
of Hamlet’s character and ignoring the rest. He gives a 
list of the qualities included in the total Hamlet, arranging 
them in pairs. Thus Hamlet is sceptic and believer, 
courtly and rude, ingenious and direct, humorous and 
melancholy, a lover and cruel to her whom he loves best, 
and so on for thirteen pairs. These apparent contradictions 
may or may not be reconciled in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
but the corrugated brows of the critics are sufficient 
evidence that this is an unfamiliar way of presenting 
a human being. It is usually assumed that the presence 
of some qualities involves the absence of others, and, 
further, we have a rough-and-ready classification, whereby 
certain qualities occur together. These classifications are, 
in practice, adopted by all of us, from William James with 
his division of all humanity into tender-minded and tough- 
minded people, to the poor little hack novelist for whom 
all retired Irish Colonels are red-faced, choleric and good- 
natured. In America, we understand, there are experts 
who make a good income by correlating various moral 
and mental qualities with such physical traits as the 
width between the eyes, the shape of the jaw and the 
size of the ear-lobes. A great manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is supposed to have refused all applicants 
whose fingers were stained with nicotine. 
* * * * 

But although the method has its dangers when pursued 
into details, it is nevertheless true that men fall into types. 
In the drama and the novel, at any rate, there is such 
a thing as “ consistency ’’”’ in character, and we insist on 
consistency in fiction because we find it in life. It should 
be an interesting question to philosophers to determine 
how far this consistency extends. Will it ever be possible 
to deduce, from a man’s behaviour in a Bank Holiday 
crowd, his views about the Absolute? How many of 
a man’s beliefs are determined by his ‘‘ temperament ”’ ? 
We are accustomed to concede to temperament almost the 
whole realm of art judgments, although even here we meet 
with what seem to be “ objective’’ standards. Thus we 
all understand what Sauer, the great pianist, meant when 
he began an essay by declaring that ‘‘ The greatest of all 
composers is Beethoven; my favourite composer is 
Schumann.” But what does the first part of the sentence 
really imply? Was it a merely valueless gesture of 
obedience to authority? If the majority of musicians 
were like Sauer would Beethoven be the greatest of 
composers ? But to follow up this question would be to 
rush in where even our modern poet-critics almost fear to 
tread. 

* * * * 

Leaving on one side this aspect of the question, suggesting 
as it does the ‘‘ Republic,” the «‘ Poetics,” the Poetry Book- 
shop Chap-Book and other terrifying works, we have 
been very interested to discover that, according to Poincaré, 
even the cogency of a mathematical proof is a matter of 
temperament. He divides mathematicians into “ geo- 
meters’? and “analysts,” and apparently these two 
species adopt quite different ways of demonstrating the 
same thing. Each is uneasy in the presence of the other’s 
proofs; they may find the proofs unanswerable, but, in 
some curious way, not completely convincing. If Poincaré 
is right, and even mathematicians have temperaments, we 
need not be perplexed at the dimensions of a philosophical 
library. There are probably as many different unanswer- 
able arguments as there are different philosophers, and 
as philosophy does not suffer from the disadvantage 
incidental to mathematics of being occasionally brought to 
earth and tested by facts, we may expect new philosophical 
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works to appear as long as human nature retains its 
present richness and variety. 
. * * * * 

One of the best illustrations of the dependence of opinion 
on temperament has recently appeared in the press on the 
occasion of the death of Joselito, the famous Spanish 
bull-fighter. It appears that Joselito was at the head 
of the virtuoso school of bull-fighters. He possessed a 
magnificent technique and great learning. He was the 
analogue of the ‘‘ extremely accomplished ’”’ verse-writer, 
or of the learned contrapuntist whose works are models of 
frigid excellence. Another school of bull-fighters, of which 
Belmonte is the leader, trust to the inspiration of the 
moment. They are direct, simple and spontaneously 
varied in method. They eschew rules and take each bull 
as it comes. Artists and the common people worship 
Belmonte ; the cultured, connoisseur classes prefer Joselito. 
Further, the admirers of Belmonte were pro-Ally during 
the war, while the admirers of Joselito were pro-German. 
So that Gilbert was probably right when he said that 
every English child was born a Liberal or a Conservative. 

& * * * 

If human beings are reality 1s consistent as this example 
indicates, the uselessness of argument is more than ever 
apparent. Reason becomes an instrument for ornamenting. 
unavoidable prejudices. My opinions of Mr. Lloyd George, 
of Bimetalism, of the validity of Euclid, of Right and 
Wrong, could have been calculated from my cradle. 
It becomes evident that the only effective way to make 
converts is to breed them. We foresee that, when the 
Eugenists gain control of the country, unprecedented 
intrigues will be set on foot. The poet with high connections 
will arrange for the procreation of an appreciative audience 
of not less than twenty thousand. With this solid nucleus 
of fated adherents he could well trust to chance for world- 
fame. Immortality would be a matter of bargaining ; 
it would be arranged for, on the give-and-take principle. 
It already distresses many serious patriots that the only 
man of our time who seems secure of immortality should 
bea German-Jew. Such almost criminal absent-mindedness. 
on the part of Providence would be tactfully corrected. 

* * * * 

The acute reader will see that the only possible flaw in 
this prophecy springs from the doubt whether human 
nature is, in fact, infinitely ductile. Are man’s possibilities 
of belief, after all, limited? The history of mankind 
suggests an answer in the negative. A list of man’s 
opinions since the Creation affords no grounds for pessi- 
mism. We can breed for any belief whatever. Our future 
reputations lie in our own loins. AUTOLYCUS. 


MR. HARDY’S 80TH BIRTHDAY 


Tue following is the text of the address presented to Mr. 
Thomas Hardy on his birthday by Mr. Birrell, Mr. Galsworthy 
and Mr. Anthony Hope on behalf of the Society of Authors : 


WE, who speak for the Society of Authors, would have your 
eightieth birthday bring you a sign of our homage and our 
gratitude. As in honour, so in time, your name stands high 
upon our roll of membership, for you have been of our Society 
from its beginning. In 1909 you were asked to take office as 
our President—were, indeed, acclaimed to the post as of 
indisputable right. Alfred Tennyson and George Meredith 
had been our Presidents; what name but Thomas Hardy 
could be set third in that succession without an evident 
lowering of its repute ? 

Not by your name alone have you helped our cause. Always 
you have shown an eager concern with our work, often have 
busied yourself to give us counsel. Our every effort on 
behalf of the Profession of Letters has been strengthened by 
your sympathy. Therefore to you, our President, we of the 
Society of Authors are deep in debt. Words must be a poor 
payment; but you will let these tell you that we are not 
ungrateful. 
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If our thanks go to the President of our Society, our homage 
is made to the Master of our Craft. Here, indeed, we are at 
one with all who prize literature. Yet, though all can admire 
the thing wrought, perhaps it is they who themselves practise 
an art that best can discern the skill of the artist. Even they 
may doubt what of your work they are to account the highest 
your tales, wherein so rare an insight, so passionate a 
sympathy, picture men and women beset by life’s ironies, 
and your Wessex shines before us with its market - places, 
sheltered farms, white roads athwart the downs—or your 
lyrics, of so magical a skill—or that amazing epic given us 
by your later years. 

In this brief letter we can pay no full tribute, and mere 
praise has ever been little to your taste. Yet on your eightieth 
birthday we review what time has accomplished, and we 
desire you to be aware of our belief that your work, which 
will survive to far-off years, has made, and will make, our 
England dearer to English folk. 

And thus, in deep sincerity, we offer you our thanks, our 
honour, and our love. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


The need for a general reform in our methods of teaching 
English in schools has long been recognized. Messrs. Dent 
& Sons propose to do a publisher’s part towards it by 
issuing a series of ‘‘ King’s Treasuries of Literature ’’—the 
title comes from Ruskin—which will look books to be 
enjoyed, not to be slaved over. Modern authors will be 
generously represented ; notes will be reduced toa minimum, 
and that minimum made attractive; the price of each 
volume will be rs. 6d. or 1s. gd. The guarantee that this 
valuable programme will be realized is in the name of 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who is the general editor of the 
new series. 





* * * * 


We have received from Mr. Stuart Mason one of 
65 numbered copies of an unpublished poem by Oscar 
Wilde, the MS. of which (from the collection of J. B. 
Stetson, Jnr.) was sold at the Anderson Galleries in New 
York on April 23, 1920. The poem, which is slight and 
charming, was addressed to M. B. J., Margaret Burne-Jones, 
who subsequently married Mr. J. W. Mackail. The 
following is the last verse : 

And the morning dew-drops glisten, 
And the lark is on the wing : 
Ah, how can you stop and listen 
To what I have to sing ! 
* * *x * 

Mr. John Murray’s recent interview in the Pall Mail 
Gazette has taken the question of book-prices a little more 
into the open. He states that a book which could be sold 
at 5s. before the war must now be sold at 15s. to pay the 
publisher. It is difficult to see a remedy. The revival of 
the three-decker with only a library circulation might help 
the young novelist ; but we doubt whether it would suit the 
libraries. In the meantime, in spite of the warnings 
that no publisher would dare to look at a work by an 
unknown author, we have not heard that young authors 
find any greater (or any less) difficulty, in getting them- 
selves published than they did before the war. 


* * * * 


Nevertheless, one of the effects we anticipate from this 
state of affairs is an increase in the literary importance of 
periodicals as a trial ground for young literary talent. 
Our advice to the publishers is that they should be diligent 
students of all the literary weeklies, monthlies and quarter- 
lies, whether conservative or advanced. The value of such 
magazines as Art and Letters, Voices and Coterie in this 
connection is evident. Publishers are much less able to 
take risks, it is true, but they need just as much as ever to 
secure the coming men and women. In fact, the present, in 
spite of all the practical difficulties, should be the oppor- 
tunity for the young publisher of real literary discernment. 
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What is it makes the bibliophile ? This ingenuous yet 
puzzling question is suggested by Messrs. Sotheby’s 
catalogue of the ninth and last portion of the Huth Library, 
which is to be sold on June 22-25. We understand, we 
should like to afford to be, that bibliophile who possesses 
the first editions of those authors whom he loves. There 
is a singular charm in possessing a favourite author’s work 
in the form in which he himself first handled it fresh from 
the press. If the price of an original edition bore some 
relation to the literary quality of the work we should have 
found our answer. But we have little doubt that 
“Westward for Smelts,”’ one of two known copies of a 
volume of commonplace Elizabethan tales with incidents 
plagiarized from ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” will 
fetch a great deal more than the £20-30 that is the average 
auction price ofa first editionof a Tourneur play. What 
is it makes the bibliophile ? 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THE two days’ sale of early English tales, novels and 
romances from the Britwell Library, to be held by Messrs. 
Sotheby on the 14th and 15th inst., will offer to collectors 
of rare books a number of opportunities, unlikely to recur in 
a lifetime, of obtaining the only copy known of books printed 
by such menas Wynkyn de Worde. Among the books 
supposed to be unique are Aneau’s “‘ Alector,’’ priced at 
15 guineas a century ago; Bettie’s ‘‘ Titana and Theseus,” 
an edition of 1608 which puts back its publication 28 years ; 
four Wynkyn de Worde books, ‘‘ Syr Degore,’”’ ‘‘ The Dys- 
truccion of Jherusalem ”’ (1528), ‘‘ The Byrth and Prophecye 
of Marlyn ” (1510),and the “‘ Hystorye of Olyver of Castylle ”’ 
(1518); ‘‘ Mary of Nemmegen,” printed at Antwerp by 
Duisburgh; Roberts’s ‘‘ Haigh for Devonshire’; and 
‘* Valentine and Orson,” in two editions printed by William 
Copland. Most of these might be called pedigree books ; 
their descent is registered in famous sales—Heber, the Duke 
of Roxburghe, White Knights, Stevens and so on; and since 
a century has failed to produce any rivals, their position may 
be regarded as secure. A number of other books have had 
a patent of nobility conferred on them by being selected 
from the Huth Library by the British Museum ; such are the 
‘Historie of Prince Don Bellianis’’ (1598); Dallington’s 
abridgment of the ‘‘ Hypnerotomachia’’ (1592) ; and 
Deloney’s ‘‘ Thomas of Reading ’’ (1612), the fourth edition, 
but the earliest known. Other books known from the Huth 
copies are ‘‘ Ornatus and Artesia ’’ (1634), ‘‘ Prince Oceander ”’ 
(1600), ‘‘ The Knight of the Sun and his brother Rosicleer ”’ 
(1578), the 1589 ‘‘ Palmendos,”’ and the 1616 ‘‘ Palmerin 
of England.” A rather long list of books not in the British 
Museum could be drawn up, but with the exception of those 
indicated above as unique, their absence is of little importance 
as other editions of them are to be found there as a rule. 
All the celebrated stories are here up to the latter part of the 
seventeenth century ; the new school typified by Mrs. Aphra 
Behn is unrepresented. It is interesting to be reminded once 
more of the long popularity of works of romance, as shown 
not only by their own survival as chap-books, but by the 
assumption of their form by new pieces. They are in fact 
the only books that still survive from that time, with the 
exception of poetry. ‘‘ Amadis of Gaul’’ can be read, but 
Barclay’s ‘‘ Argenis ’’ or Calprenéde’s ‘‘ Hymen’s Preludia ’’ in 
its thousand folio pages is unreadable. All are here—Lyly, 
Sidney, Painter, Pettie, Cervantes and Boccaccio. Ap 
illustrated edition of the catalogue (price 7s. 6d.) may be 
had. 


On the 9th and 10th inst.a number of valuable autographs, 
manuscripts and printed books are to be sold, including some 
early Scottish charters, a number of Hore and other illuminated 
manuscripts, a collection of works on aeronautics, Gould’s 
works on birds, and a letter of Mary Queen of Scots to the 
King of France. There are also a few Eastern drawings, but 
far inferior to those in the magnificent collection of M. 
Claude Anet which is being sold to-day. The eleven manu- 
scripts with which the sale closes are almost priceless works 
of beauty, both in writing and in colour. 
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Science 
METHOD AS APPLIED TO MAN 


RELIGION AND CULTURE: A CRITICAL SURVEY OF METHODS OF 
APPROACH TO RELIGIOUS PHENOMENA. By Frederick Schleiter, 
Ph.D. (New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
Milford. 8s. 6d. net.) 


WRITER on method who deals with the short- 

A comings of constructive thinkers is apt to find 

himself countered by the retort: Why tell them 

how to do better, instead of setting them an example 

by doing better yourself? At the same time, when 

a student is at that critical point in his career when he 

is about to break with his leading strings, he may well 

pause to ask himself whether old hands or young feet are 

more to be trusted ; and it is a healthy sign if his prophetic 
soul favours the feet. 


The present short study sets forth “to investigate the 
processes of generalization, abstraction and reconstruction, 
as they are actually carried out in the science of religion, 
and attempt to bring clearly to light the types of pre- 
supposition involved.’’ The question of the possible 
inadequacy of the sources of information is not raised. 
“Various degrees of excellence characterize the raw 
data, but, on the whole, there is a very considerable 
amount of a purely descriptive character which is both 
of a high order and readily available.’’ This is a rather 
optimistic view of the quality of the evidence on which 
the anthropologist has to work. Until the world is 
prepared to pay for first-rate field-work, it will not get 
it. As things are, however, there are brighter prospects 
ahead. Schools of anthropology are being formed at 
leading universities both here and abroad, whence well- 
trained, if poorly endowed observers are likely to issue 
in increasing numbers. Indeed, the theorists of the 
day are largely concerned with the education of these 
future explorers. Hence their natural function has for 
some time been that of critics rather than of syste- 
matists. They have gone over the old authorities with 
their students mainly in the hope of kindling in the bosoms 
of the latter the desire to provide sounder foundations for 
the science. As for theory, they have mostly been content 
to supply wholly provisional categories, the use of which 
is as much to direct the collection and colligation of facts 
as to foreshadow ultimate explanations. Dr. Schleiter is 
perfectly right in saying, ‘‘ If we wish to do full justice to 
the comparative method we should compare it to 
the great classificatory period of the natural sciences.” 
But he must not be disappointed if he finds no one to slay 
in the shape of a modern Dr. Casaubon. A “ Key to all 
Mythologies ’’ is unthinkable nowadays. One may, on 
the other hand, justly complain, if indeed it be worth 
while, of the crudity of the methods whereby one’s deceased 
grandmother dispatched her eggs. 

Anthropology is not an exact science, and never will be. 
Apart from the question whether any science that deals 
with concrete fact can be exact, it is easy to show that the 
science of human life regarded as a concrete fact must, 
in view of the many incalculable elements involved in 
the problem, promise no more than probable results. The 
man is partly like the boy and partly unlike. This process 
of individual development, in its bodily and mental aspects 
taken together, can be generalized so as to exhibit a 
tendency ; yet every individual is unique. Again, a 
man is partly like, partly unlike, his father, or his grand- 
father, or some ape-like progenitor, or what not. This 
process of connected change, too, can in vaguer fashion be 
generalized ; yet heredity depends on variation, and 
variation is miracle. Finally, one state of culture or 
Civilization is partly like, partly unlike, another. The 
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process whereby one passes into another can never be 
generalized with even the approximate certainty attaching 
to the so-called laws of individual or racial evolution. 
A man grows. A family-stockin a different, but analogous 
sense grows. But culture does not grow at all. It is 
accumulated, and sheer accident plays a large part in the 
saving or scattering of the hoard. How customs in 
themselves happen, or do not happen, to survive is a 
question beyond the reach of science altogether. So far 
as history deals with that side of the subject it is a mere 
chronicle of events. How customs are made to survive, 
on the other hand, is a scientific question, since human 
selection can be explained in terms of the innate tendencies 
of the mind. Thus one can hope to explain in a general 
way that, given certain cultural conditions, the human 
mind, or a certain type of human mind, will tend to adopt 
a certain scheme of life. But that such collocations of 
conditions are likely to repeat themselves one cannot 
say beforehand. We cannot scrap our heredity ; but we 
can scrap our civilization at pleasure. If we do so, there 
is enough of the savage left in us to enable a remnant to 
become adapted to a savage mode of life; that seems 
pretty certain. But whether another, and a_ better, 
civilization could one day be created must depend on a 
chapter of accidents ; and on this point, therefore, science 
can make no pronouncement. 


SOCIETIES 


Royat.—May 13.—Sir J. J. Thomson, President, in the chair. 

In a paper entitled ‘‘ Demonstration of the Apparent ‘ Growth’ 
of Plants (and of Inanimate Materials) and of their Apparent 
‘ Contractility,’ ’’ Mr. A.D. Waller said: «In Sir J. C. Bose’s original 
demonstration an amputated leaf was fixed up it connection with a 
crescograph, and the indicator was shown to be moving in a direction 
and at a speed that were stated as representing growth of the petiole. 
Alternating currents were now sent through the leaf, causing asudden 
reversal of the movement of tie indicator, e.g., in the demonstration 
that I witnessed at the Royal Society of Medicine the indicator 
(a spot of reflected light) moved to the right at what I judged to be 
something like 1 metre per second in the direction of elongation 
(by growth ?), and flew oti the scale in the opposite direction, at least 
ten times as fast, as soon as the buzz of the exciting coil was heard 
(‘degrowth’). The demonstration was, in my opinion, wholly 
illusory. The movement to the right (indicating an elongation of 
petiole — 0-1 m. per second) was indeed consistent with ‘ growth,’ 
although its rate was surprisingly high under the conditions of 
experiment. The elongation might, however, have been due to, 
or modified by, many accidental variations of conditions—heat, 
moisture, handling of plant during preparation, etc., and was pre- 
cisely similar to the gradual elongation that takes place in a damp 
fiddle-string under similar conditions. The second part of the 
experiment, when the ‘ excited’ plant shortened and caused the 
indicator to fly off to the left, was, in my eyes, the obvious and 
conclusive proof of fallacy. The fact clearly belonged to the familiar 
phenomena of heat contraction aroused by electrical currents in all 
kinds of (doubly refracting) moist conductors, whether living or 
dead, to the study of which our attention was drawn by Engelmann 
in his Croonian Lecture of 1895. They are demonstrable with a 
low-power crescograph, and play a part in masking or simulating 
physiological changes when a high power is employed.” 

The other paper was ‘‘ On the ‘ Renal Portal’ System (Renal 
Venous Meshwork) and Kidney Excretion in Vertebra,” by Mr. 
W. N. F. Woodland. 

GEOLOGICAL.—May 19.—Mr. R. D. Oldham, President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. C. E. Best and Mr. Brooke Hodgson, of Cordoba, 
Argentine Republic, were elected Fellows. ‘ 

The communication read was ‘‘ On Certain Xenolithic Tertiary 
Minor Intrusions in the Island of Mull (Argyllshire),”’ by Dr. H. H. 
Thomas, with chemical analyses by Mr. E. G. Radley. The paper 
dealt with a series of minor intrusions, generally tholeiitic, but 
occasionally composite in character, which are well represented 
in the western peninsula of Mull, lying between Loch Scridain 
and Loch Buie, and are remarkable for the number and mineralogical 
peculiarities of the xenoliths that they contain. Sir Jethro Teall, 
Mr. G. Barrow and Dr. J. W. Evans congratulated the author 
upon his paper. Specimens and microscope-slides in illustration of 
his paper were exhibited by Dr. Thomas. A model of Diplodocus, 
presented to the Society by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, was also 
exhibited. 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 4. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Christian Art : Mosaic,” Professor 
P. Dearmer. 

Royal Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘‘ The Oil Resources of 
the British Empire,” Sir John Cadman. 

Philological, 5.30.—Dictionary Evening, Dr. H. Bradley. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘Science and Poetry,” Sir 
Ronald Ross. 

Sat. 5. Royal Institution, 3—‘“‘ Recent Revolutions in Physical 
Science: The Theory of Quanta,’ Dr. J. H. Jeans. 
Mon. 7. Institute of Actuaries, 5——Annual Meeting. 

Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘The Influence of the 
Child on Language in General,” Professor Otto 
Jespersen. 

Aristotelian, 8.—‘‘ The Problem of Truth and Existence 
as treated by Anselm,”’ Rev. A. E. Davies. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Aluminium and its Alloys,” 
Lecture III., Dr. W. Rosenhain. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Royal Geographical, 8.30.—‘‘ Ocean Research in the 
Dutch East Indies,’”’ Professor G. A. F. Molengraaff. 

Tues. 8. University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Speech Mixture and Bastard 
Languages,’’ Professor Otto Jespersen. 

Wed. 9. Library Assistants’ Association (University College, 
Gower Street), 3.30.—Address by the Right Hon, 
Herbert Lewis. 

Geological, 5.30.—‘‘ Earthquake Waves and the Elas- 
ticity of the Earth,’’ Dr. C. G. Knott. 

Thurs. 10. Royal, 4.30. 

School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 5.— 
‘‘Chinese Customs and Etiquette,’’ Capt. A. N. J. 
Why mant. 

Royal, 4.30.—‘‘ The Thermo-elastic Properties of 
Muscle,” A. V. Hill and W. Hartree; “‘ The Absorp- 
tion of Light by Elements in the State of Vapour : 
Selenium and Tellurium, Mercury, Cadmium, Zinc, 
Phosphorus, Arsenic, Antimony,” Sir James Dobbie 


and J. J. Fox; ‘‘ Production and Transmission of an 
Environmental Effect in Simocephalus  vetulus,”’ 
H. G. Cannon; “‘ The Enzymes of B. coli communis 


which are concerned in the Decomposition of Glucose 
and Mannito.: Part 4, The Fermentation of Giucose 
in the Presence of Formic Acid,” E. C. Grey; 
“Studies on Synapsis : II, Parallel Conjugation 
and the Prophase Complex in Periplaneta, with 
Special Reference to the Premeiotic Telophase,” 
L. T. Hogben. 

University College, 5.30.—*‘Sex and Class Dialects,’ 
Professor Otto Jespersen. 


Dr. R. B. Orr’s Thirty-first Annual Archeological Report 
as Director of the Ontario Provincial Museum records the 
accession of 528 specimens to the collections during 1919, 
and describes and figures 34 of them, including many pipes, 
some of unusual pattern, a string of wampum, a fine stone 
axe, and several gorgets. Dr. Orr has, as usual, included 
in his report several original memoirs by himself and others. 
The longest and most important of these is an account of 
the Iroquois in Canada. The five nations, as they were 
formerly, became six by the addition of the Tuscaroras. 
The rise of British influence with them was due to the justice 
with which they were treated. Their leader, Joseph Brant, 
obtained for them in 1786 a grant of the land on the banks 
of the Grand River which they still occupy. They were 
and have continued to be His Majesty’s faithful allies. Some 
of them still retain their own laws for internal government, 
laws evolved in the Stone Age before the white man came. 
They volunteered readily to serve in the European war, 
and two of their number won the Victoria Cross. Dr. Orr 
has illustrated his memoir with pictures of their houses 
and council chambers and a portrait of Brant, and gives 
specimens of their folk-lore and an appreciation of their 
intellectual character. 


THE Berlin correspondent of The Times learns that a Chair 
has been created in Leyden for Professor Albert Einstein, the 
eminent physicist, whose theory of relativity is closely con- 
nected with the doctrine of the Leyden savant Professor G. H. 
Lorentz. Professor Einstein has undertaken to stay three 
weeks every year at Leyden University. These engagements, 
however, do not affect his other activities. He will remain 
a member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and will, in 
common with some other investigators, continue to conduct 
the Research Institute in Neu Babelsberg, which is to be 
founded and maintained by means of the Einstein Fund. 
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Fine Arts 
ZOFFANY 


Joun Zorrany, R.A.: HIs LIFE AND Works, 1735 [i.e. 17251-1810, 
By Lady Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson. (Lane, 
7 guineas net.) 


Y his new book on Zoffany Dr. Williamson has 
deserved well of the Walpole Society and of his 
country. Lady Victoria Manners, by her laborious, 

intelligent, and successful hunt after the very numerous 
items constituting the life-work of the artist, has deserved 
well of Dr. Williamson. The partnership, thanks to the 
intervention of the manufacturer—Mr. John Lane, pub- 
lisher of singular enterprise, endowed with artistic taste 
and knowledge—has produced a volume such as, in regard 
to superiority of paper and print, to say nothing of 
the plates, has infrequently been devoted to the 
honour of greater painters. In short, the work commands 
its own welcome ; and the ghost of Zoffany should be a 
proud spirit this day. 

As the biographer of a decade or so of the leading Little 
Masters of the British School, Dr. Williamson has taken a 
recognized place, aiming primarily at the quality of 
historian rather than of critic. His talent for collecting 
facts and details is prodigious, and his industry amazing, 
His object is to include every eccessible thing, even though 
he strain the point of importance, and to omit nothing. 
By this method, Boswellian in its kind, he produces an 
atmosphere amid which persons, pictures, and events are 
seen in their proper element: they are steeped in the 
eighteenth century. He shows us the Jewish artist, by 
a change of name—a practice not uncommon in his race 
from ‘“‘ Abraham” and “‘ Israel’’ downwards, and even 
upwards in the alteration of appellation applied to the 
Almighty Himself—emerging from Zauffely into the 
rather more euphonious Zoffany, and establishing himself 
quite naturally in the home-country of his choice ; and 
we see him become an inevitable selection as a foundation- 
member of the Royal Academy when the new society was 
constituted in 1769. His claim to the distinction is 
illustrated in the reproductions given by the score in this 
sumptuous book, and its justification must be allowed 
without cavil. It is true that “tradition,” or what goes 
for it in collectors’ houses, has carried into the volume a 
number of works which clearly have no right there ; but 
the author has prudently protected himself from reproach 
in his List of Works by the precautionary expression 
“ By or attributed to,” such as is used in all honest 
auctioneers’ sale-catalogues. How, otherwise, could the 
young Zoffany be credited with the spirited portrait of 
“Mrs. Garrick in her Youth,” which surely can be by no 
other hand than Vanderbanck’s ?—witness the whole 
arrangement and the handling of the brushin the draperies. 
How can many of these pictures be told from the work of 
Benjamin Wilson, his senior, of Philip Reinagle, his junior, 
and of certain others of his contemporaries, all devoted 
to the production of ‘‘ conversation-pieces ”’ and portraits 
a-la-mode ? Even the portrait of three children, belonging 
to Mr. Cunliffe, for which Dr. Williamson expresses so 
warm an admiration—which it is hard for the present 
writer to share—might well be a group of heads, not very 
well drawn, by Russell. And there is more than a touch 
of the Neapolitan or Spanish School about ‘‘ The Travelling 
Musicians.’ There are other canvases besides which by 
the author’s comprehensive plan could not be refused 
inclusion, yet which seem to flout the authorship that 
family custom has ascribed. When experts habitually 
hesitate between Zoffany, Wilson, Philips, and the rest, 
how — any author claim to have untied the Gordian 
knot ! 
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Walpole declared of Zoffany that “he is the Hogarth of 
Dutch painting.’”’ The aphorism defies exact analysis, but 
it doubtless means that the artist painted Hogarthian 
conceptions in the Dutch manner ; that is to say that the 
half-assimilated Englishman rendered his play-scenes of 
Garrick’s interlude ‘‘ The Farmer’s Return from London ” 
(1763), Bickerstaffe’s comic opera, “‘ Love in a Village” 
(in the same year), and Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ The Alchymist ” 
(revived in 1770) much as a Dutchman might have done. 
That may be true ; but as to the inspiration we need surely 
not go to the earlier, the more accomplished and refined 
masters, such as Gerard Dow, Van Mieris, Ter Borch, 
Metsu, and De Hooghe, as is suggested by Dr. Williamson, 
but rather to Hogarth’s contemporary Horremans, whose 
pictures in the manner of conversation-pieces have been 
sold in this country as Hogarth’s. It certainly seems as 
if the travelled Zoffany, who was in fact a good deal of a 
cosmopolitan, was for a time not a little of a pastichiste, 
in like manner—but less deliberately and much less 
continuously—to Dietricij, who was but a few years his 
senior and like himself a native of Germany. But in his 
early pictures, such as the admirable ‘ Dollond, the 
Optician,” and ‘‘ The Porter and the Hare ’—more 
masterly far in characterization and illumination than in 
atmosphere—we feel less the influence of Chardin (the 
name suggested) than of the brothers Le Nain. Dr. 
Williamson properly names also Pietro Longhi and 
Gainsborough as the occasional inspirers of Zoffany, but 
when he adds Watteau, a concession may be asked in 
favour of Lancret. Sir Cuthbert Quilter had in his 
collection a beautiful tea-table scene which was always, by 
him and others, attributed to Hogarth, and he would not 
listen to the present writer’s claim for Lancret, until the 
production of an engraving of the picture with the French- 
man’s name as painter compelled conviction. 


Zoffany’s versatility as an artist proclaims itself vividly 
in these alluring pages. He is here as a portraitist, in 
life size and “‘ in little ’’—his sitters always doing something, 
or thinking something. He is here as a sympathetic 
painter of landscape—only subordinate backgrounds, these 
and a little ‘‘ operatic’ in feeling, but tenderly seen and 
skilfully accomplished. He appears as a painter of the 
interior of art-galleries, such as David Teniers, Gonzales 
Coques: and their group and many followers produced, 
and he may be accorded the fore-front if we judge from 
the wonderful success with which the manner of the various 
originals is imitated. We have him as a painter of scenes 
selected from stage-plays, in which, it must be admitted, we 
have the smell of the footlight lamps, in the elimination of 
which Hogarth, aiming at the natural, was usually so 
curiously successful ; as a skilful painter of Indian subjects 
which, in spite of the artist’s clever rendering of character, 
must appear to many as among the least interesting aspects 
of his art: yet he had the incentive of emulation, for 
Ozias Humphry and John Smart were also in India, the 
Eldorado which attracted as well Tilly Kettle, Daniell, Devis 
and other painters by the promise of rich reward. We have 
him, too, pre-eminently as a painter of still-life and 
costume, wherein he approaches near to the front rank, 
if we take his manner and his limitations into account. 


Dr. Williamson insists that Zoffany had “‘ no imagination.’* 
That depends upon what is here understood by imagination. 
If he means the divine afflatus, we agree ; for Zoffany never 
touches upon poetry, and about his treatment of religious 
and allegorical subjects the less said the better. But if we 
consider imagination in a painter as the pictorial quality 
of arrangement, composition, variety, and invention—not 
only in groups and conversation-pieces, but even single 
portraits (in which the author thinks he “is not at his 
best ”)—we surely cannot deny him very considerable 
endowment. 
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In his single full-length portraits, curiously enough, 
Zoffany was far more successful with the heads than with 
the legs—the obtrusive white-stockinged limbs, usually 
crossed, wooden and lifeless, as they often are even in 
the case of Gainsborough : the stubborn fashion of stocking 
and posture was too much for the very masters. We see 
it, for example, in the otherwise brilliant picture of old 
Andrew Drummond the Banker, admirable in its character 
and rendering of hale old age. When we come to the 
portrait of the Earl of Sandwich, elegant and refined, to 
the charm of Lady Caroline Hervey and the other members 
of her family, all still in the collection of the Earl of Bristol, 
to the pictures of Lady Mary FitzGerald and of Mrs. Oswald, 
and to the extraordinarily vivacious three-quarter-length 
of Gainsborough, belonging to Mr. Wertheimer, we must 
allow that there is individuality and grace galore, here set 
forth with accomplished technique and usually with 
sobriety of well-managed colour. In the groups we find 
imagination stimulating invention in remarkable measure. 
What could be more delightful in its intimacy than the 
family portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Palmer and their daughter, 
or more pleasing and original than the so-called “‘ Sheridan 
and Mrs. Robinson ’’—who are seated in a gracious land- 
scape strangely described as ‘‘ a theatrical scene ”’ ? 


It is not, however, by pictures such as these that 
Zoffany is, and will continue to be, remembered, but by 
those extraordinary agglomerations of persons and objects 
of art, such as “ The Tribuna, Florence Gallery,” ‘“ The 
Life-School of the Royal Academy,” and ‘“‘ The Towneley 
Marbles ’—each in its own way absolutely prestigieux, yet 
as art not worth, taken all together, ‘‘ The Clandestine 
Marriage ’’—with its exquisite beauty of restrained colour, 
subtle and broken—or several groups set in landscapes 
or interiors. It cannot be denied that Zoffany’s theatrical 
portraits and scenes constitute a pictorial history of the 
stage over a series of years which are often spoken of as 
comprising its golden age; but while such pictures, be 
they by Zoffany, or by De Wilde and others of their class, 
do give us the Stage, those of George Clint and his like 
represent the Drama. Therein lies Zoffany’s weakness as 
well as his strength. This is made clear by the generous 
loan by the Garrick Club of a large group of the best 
Zoffanys belonging to that supreme collection, in which 
the “ Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard in ‘ Macbeth’ ”’ takes its 
place. But that is not the picture after which Valentine 
Green scraped his mezzotint in 1770—three years after 
Garrick’s revival of the play for the benefit of Mrs. Pritchard, 
who died a few months afterwards. The original of it, 
showing variations all over, is now in the State Art Gallery 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. Both pictures are 
here reproduced. 


The exposition of a hitherto accepted error in the date 
of Zoffany’s birth is a novel point ; but Dr. Williamson’s 
attention may be drawn to the fact that the early engraved 
portrait bears an inscription in which the year “ 1773” 
has been clumsily altered by the engraver to ‘“ 1733,” the 
date given in the reference-books. We must now, therefore, 
understand that Zoffany was born not in 1723, as indicated 
on his headstone, but in 1725, wherefore, as the publisher 
states, he was “ only 85 when he died.’’ This brings to 
mind Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s remark to me on his 
82nd birthday: ‘‘ Ah, you know, when a man is 82 he 
is apt to be cut off in his prime.” M. H. SPrELMANN. 


TuE Trustees of the Bowes Museum at Barnard Castle have 
deposited on loan at the National Gallery four most interesting 
works, which have just been placed on exhibition. Two of 
the pictures are Spanish: a striking “‘ St. Peter,” by El 
Greco, bearing the painter’s curious signature; and a little 
Prison Interior,”’ by Goya, of singular power and simplicity, 
The othes two pictures are Italian: a little panel by the rare 
Sienese painter Sassetta, and a sketch by Tiepolo, 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


BriTIsH INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL ART. — Inaugural 
Exhibition. 

GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Paintings and Drawings by Alexandre 
Jacovleff and others. 

LitrLtE ArT Rooms.—Etchings by S. Anderson, W. A. 
Narbeth, F. Potter and others. 

GREATOREX GALLERIES.—‘ Facts and Fantasies,’’ by Louis 
Weirter, R.B.A. 


THE creation of the British Institute of Industrial Art is, or 
should be, an event of national importance. The Institute 
has been set up by the Boards of Trade and Education acting 
in conjunction for the purpose of establishing high standards 
in industrial art, and incidentally to fill the position of a 
semi-official clearing-house for registering progress. The 
function of the Institute is to link the artists who create 
standards of quality, by designs and plans and isolated 
specimens, and the manufacturers whose legitimate aim is 
cheapness secured by multiple production. To this end 
the Director (Major A. A. Longden, D.S.O.) has established 
a Bureau of Information for the use of manufacturers and 
artists (which will also be available to the public and to 
visitors from abroad), and he has embarked on a programme 
of exhibitions, the first of which is now open at 217, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.7. (Telephone Kensington 7280.) The exhi- 
bition, all things considered, is creditable and promising. 
There is evidence that the new institution has secured support 
from both sides, artd this is in itself an achievement. For 
manufacturers and artists are temperamentally suspicious of 
one another. And the former have a naive and deep-rooted 
conviction that they have nothing to learn about their own 
business. The Institute, we imagine, found it especially 
difficult to persuade manufacturers of their error at the 
present moment, when, owing to the general shortage, they 
can dispose of all production—good or bad—with ease and 
considerable profit. Nevertheless, we have the impression 
that the manufacturers have co-operated with the Institute 
more effectively than the artists. Many of the trade exhibits 
are very good indeed. They range from costly objets de luxe 
such as luxuriantly designed and admirably executed oak 
and lime interior decorations in the style of Grinling Gibbons 
(H. H. Martyn & Co.) and sumptuous pile velvets (Warner 
& Co.) to simple modern oak furniture (Heal & Son) and 
stoneware (Carter, of Poole). The artists, on the other 
hand, show a tendency to follow the effete Morris-Crane 
Arts and Crafts tradition with its pseudo-medievalism and 
endless ‘‘ argosies with portly sail,” and the more recent 
and equally sterile tradition which derives from Vienna and 
Munich, and which made euch singular strides here while we 
were at war with the countries of its origin. Wenoted a few 
excellent works sent by individual artists, but they are 
swamped by much that is merely pretty in colour, and neglects 
the fundamental aspect of durability. 


M. Alexandre Jacovleff is a Russian artist who has worked 
a year or two in China and brought the results to London. 
This does not sound very encouraging on paper. It suggests 
the globe-trotting artist who, having failed to react to his 
normal surroundings, hopes, and usually hopes in vain, to 
react elsewhere; and it evokes the tiresome “ picturesque 
bits’ and ‘‘ interesting types’’ which are usually produced 
under such conditions. There is, indeed, no evidence 
that M. Jacovleff was driven to China to develop any fixed 
convictions about art or any definite attitude towards life. 
But his work is nevertheless something more interesting 
than the average globe-trotter’s notes. It is more on a level 
with the art of Zuloaga, who is a globe-trotter in his own 
country, presenting it as a stage set peopled exclusively 
by Montmartre dancers and the characters in ‘‘ Carmen.”’ 
If M. Jacovleff goes to Spain in five years’ time, when he 
has acquired more facility in the handling of oil-paint, he 
will probably give us much the same thing. 

Mr. Stanley Anderson and Mr. W. A. Narbeth are showing 
some sincere and capable etchings at the Little Art Rooms. 
‘*Casual Labour’”’ and “ Paris Tenements ” by the former, 
and ‘‘ Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate” by the latter, 
are worth the attention of collectors. We do not, however, 
see anything more than trivial prettiness in Miss Madeline 
Green’s aquatints. R. H. W. 
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Music 
GENI SADERO 


HE collectors of folk-songs assure us that their tunes 

I are still sung by the peasantry of England, so the 

statement must be accepted as true; but to hear 
them thus sung one must have a special instinct for dis- 
covery, like the people who possess the gift of seeing 
birds’ nests. For practical purposes folk-songs are items 
in concert programmes, as far as England is concerned. 
People sing them at recitals, because it is the fashion to 
sing them. There is another class of singers who sing 
them in costume as a semi-dramatic entertainment. 
Somehow or other, the result is in any case very seldom 
satisfactory. 

When a result is unsatisfactory it frequently means that 
the agent does not know clearly what result he wishes to 
obtain, or, if he does know, does not know by what means 
he can obtain it best. What is the object of singing 
folk-songs at a concert? Most people sing them because 
they have heard some other singer sing them and have 
observed that they induced the audience to applaud, 
possibly to giggle as well. The besetting sin of English 
female singers who sing folk-songs is a distressingly 
kittenish archness. It must be an intensely national 
characteristic ; the Vauxhall and Spring Gardens ditties 
of the eighteenth century were evidently composed for 
singers of this type. Our singers sing folk-songs to exploit 
their own personality. It is quite a proper object; 
after all, for what other reason does anyone go to the 
expense of giving a recital? Our Irish singers lay on 
the brogue as thick as they can, sometimes even when 
they sing the classics, and the Scottish singers in like 
manner make the most of their native pronunciation. 
But there are hardly any English singers of English songs 
who ever succeed in giving one any sense of the soil. 
The best singer of folk-songs that I ever heard—I call him 
the best because, whatever his technical accomplishment 
was, he made the most vivid appeal to emotion—was an 
elderly gentleman, an amateur, who at an evening party 
in a drawing-room sang without accompaniment, sitting 
in an armchair, and transported us by his utter simplicity 
and naturalness to where Yorkshire meets Westmorland. 
He moved us because by the pure art of singing and diction 
he was able to put the original singers of his songs before 
us, and he was able to do that because he had known those 
original singers and lived his life among them. 

Signorina Geni Sadero, who gave a recital of Italian 
folk-songs last week, is a singer of the same power, with the 
added intensity of emotional force that comes from the 
South. Here in England we are easily tempted to think 
that Italian folk-music is represented by the songs composed 
for the Piedigrotta festival at Naples, of which “ Santa 
Lucia” is a familiar example. Those who have gone 
further afield may perhaps know the Tuscan songs of 
Gordigiani or the Venetian songs of which I wrote recently. 
Such songs often seem very inferior in interest to our own. 
They have a wearisome monotony of rhythm and a common- 
place vulgarity of outline ; they seem to do little more than 
reiterate the alternate chords of tonic and dominant. It is 
possible to trace their ancestry to the songs of the Renais- 
sance and the Middle Ages, to a period when the uneducated 
people seemed to show a more definite instinct for crude 
tonic and dominant harmony than the musicians who were 
learned in counterpoint. But there are in some parts of 
Italy folk-songs of a very different character. In Sardinia, 
in South Italy and Sicily there is a musical language which 
seems to have little connection with modern European 
music. It seems to date from far remoter times than 
those of the Renaissance and to have been influenced by 
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the music perhaps of the Saracens, perhaps even of ancient 
Greece. In the course of centuries it has, one imagines, 
developed on its own lines, independently of the music of 
musicians. The composers of artistic music have seldom 
come in contact with it. It is hinted at occasionally in the 
Neapolitan comic operas of the eighteenth century, and 
Alessandro Scarlatti in one of his cantatas has left us a 
strange ‘“‘aria alla Siciliana’’ which recalls the long- 
drawn wailing cry that the traveller in Italy sometimes hears 
wafted across the fields. To the Northerner accustomed 
to the clear-cut rhythms of English folk-songs, such 
melodies seem to belong to a world of which he has no 
cognizance. 

It is these songs of the South, songs of toil, of suffering 
and of passion, that Signorina Sadero sings. She has 
learned them from the actual singers, sometimes on the 
spot, sometimes from the soldiers to whom she has 
sung in the Italian military hospitals. Listening. to 
folk-songs of our own islands, one may be impressed by the 
positive musical beauty of the song; in some cases of 
folk-singers one may be indifferent to the song, but interested 
in the singer—interested perhaps artistically, perhaps 
otherwise. With Signorina Sadero one often forgets the 
singer ; she is a voice rather than a woman. One forgets 
the song too, at any rate as a work of art. If one steels 
one’s heart against emotion and forces oneself to consider 
her critically, one can sometimes find fault with her 
harmonizations and accompaniments. They are not those 
of a scholar; if she hints at a period, she does not know 
how to reproduce it accurately; she jumbles together 
antique and modern, simple and elaborate, with a some- 
times very disturbing result. As an accompanist her art 
is instinctive rather than calculated. As a singer, on the 
other hand, she is so accomplished in technique as to have 
passed far beyond the region of calculation. She is a 
complete mistress of florid singing, of diction, of breath- 
control, and, above all things, of vocal colour—so complete 
a mistress of them that she makes her audience forget all 
about them. It is simply the peasant that she brings before 
our eyes. When she sings those wild southern songs that 
to us seem to have neither rhythm nor tonality her instinc- 
tive sense of colour at the pianoforte is marvellously 
illuminating. It does not matter how queer her chords 
and modulations are; they are the right background 
for those strange and haunting melodies. Sometimes they 
are interspersed with vague shouts and cries, spoken words 
and the primitive noises with which a man talks to his horse 
or other animals. They start in one key and end in another ; 
in one of her songs—a Venetian sailors’ song—she sings 
each stanza a semitone higher. Mr. Whittaker has done 
the same thing, by the way, in one of his Northumbrian 
songs. 

To describe Signorina Sadero’s singing is impossible ; 
one must hear her herself. Her songs are unpublished, 
and if they were published I cannot imagine anyone else 
singing them in the same way. There is a small collection 
of Sicilian songs edited by Alberto Favara (Ricordi) which 
contains songs very similar to hers; but to a Northern 
musician their intention is hardly intelligible until one 
has heard them sung by those who belong to the country. 
They are the expression of overwhelming emotional 
experiences, and the emotional element predominates in 
them over all others. There are few singers in concert- 
rooms who possess this emotional sense: those who do 
seldom have the technical skill to make full use of it. 
Signorina Sadero possesses both and something more— 
a singular personality that can at the same time appear 
to efface itself completely in the complete realization of 
each character which she presents. Her songs can teach 
us more about the psychology of'Southern Italy than any 
guide-book or political treatise. 

Epwarp J. DENT. 
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COVENT GARDEN: “LOUISE” 


HE success of Puccini, an Italian critic once remarked, 
I was due to the fact that in “La Bohéme” he put 
the middle classes on the operatic stage. Verdi, 
however crude and vulgar his music might be, did at least 
deal with more or less heroic personages and heroic emotions. 
He came down to modern life in ‘“‘ La Traviata,” but the 
atmosphere of ‘‘ La Traviata’’ is more distinguished than 
that of “La Bohéme.”’ It is in many ways sentimental 
and unreal. Musically it shows much more refinement of 
style than the other early operas of Verdi, and certainly 
far more refinement than any opera of Puccini. The 
libretto, too, shows a certain refinement of thought. 
It takes a commonplace story and eliminates its common- 
place details, leaving only those emotions which make it 
suitable for an opera. Puccini's librettist starts with a 
deliberately romantic and unreal atmosphere, and makes 
every effort to concentrate attention on its commonplace 
details. That was what attracted his audiences. Every 
shopgirl in the gallery could think herself a second Mimi. 
Four years later (1900) Charpentier produced “‘ Louise.” 
Like “ La Traviata ’’ and “‘ La Bohéme,” it is a presentation 
of “quel popoloso deserto che appellano Parigi’”’—that 
operatic Paris which is about as real as Chopin’s Poland. 
‘* Louise ”’ is a much more sincere work than “‘ La Bohéme,”’ 
though in its construction Charpentier evidently owed a 
good deal to Puccini. Considered as music it is of little 
value. Its diluted Wagnerisms sound somewhat ridiculous 
in these days. The other night, when Mr. Coates conducted 
it, it sounded more Wagnerian than ever. Yet it is a 
singularly effective stage work. There are opportunities 
for acting in “ La Bohéme,” but only in those subordinate 
moments when the stage is occupied with unnecessary 
details. In ‘“‘ Louise” there is a real play, which must 
and can be acted all the time, except the third act, which 
might be cut out altogether except for the moment of the 
Mother’s appearance at the end. Till she comes in it is 
mere opera, almost oratorio. Its only justification lies 
in its contrast with the preceding acts and in its invocation 
to Paris, which in intention, if not in execution, lifts it on 
to a more poetical plane. The novelty and charm of 
“Louise” lay in its combination of naturalistic acting 
with the evocation of Wagnerian emotions. To-day its 
Wagnerism rings hollow and false ; ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ” 
has shown us a more poignant emotional power expressed 
with fewer notes and less rhetoric. If Charpentier had 
tried his experiment on a smaller scale, if he had made 
his opera shorter and treated the whole story with more 
reticence and less exuberance of detail, it would to modern 
ears have sounded less old-fashioned and less conventionally 
operatic. Its most convincing moments are those which 
are quietest and most restrained. 
Epwarp J. DENT. 


CONCERTS 


Miss ANNA CaSE, an American soprano, who gave a recital 
at the Queen’s Hall on May 20, has a small but well-trained 
voice of extended compass, and a remarkably clear enuncia- 
tion. She was at her best in an aria of Bellini: she sings 
florid music with some fluency, though not with that appear- 
ance of ease which is essential to the florid style. She has the 
worst faults of the conventional oratorio singer, pausing on 
high notes regardless of the rhythm of a phrase. Her taste 
in modern songs is deplorable, and her deportment on the 
platform wanting in restraint and dignity. It was a pity 
to see great natural gifts and abilities so wasted. 


THE last Philharmonic concert took place on May 20. Mr. 
Landon Ronald gave an excellent performance of the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’’ Overture, Debussy’s ‘‘ Fétes,”’ and 
Schubert’s C major Symphony. Mr. William Murdoch infused 
a certain charm into that otherwise very uninteresting work, 
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Scriabin’s Concerto in F sharp minor; and Miss Carmen Hill 
sang a setting of Shelley’s words ‘“‘ My Soul is an Enchanted 
Boat,’’ by Miss Katharine Eggar. This last work would be 
more suited to a chamber concert, as it is accompanied only 
by pianoforte and string quartet. In more intimate surround- 
ings it might be more effective; in the Queen’s Hall its 
atmosphere of quiet refinement sounded rather colourless. 


AT a casual smoking concert one would have hailed Mr. 
John van Zyl as a singer with the promise of a successful 
career. He is at present hardly finished artist enough to 
undertake a whole programme alone. His diction is very 
uncertain, his pronunciation of Italian far from perfect, and 
his vocal production uneven. But he has a voice, and sings 
with a very attractive geniality of manner. If he will not 
content himself with these advantages alone, but will devote 
himself to the serious study both of singing and of music, he 
has the chance of developing into a really fine singer. 

Two Manchester musicians, Mr. Carl Fuchs and Mr. Edward 
Isaacs, gave an interesting concert of music for violoncello 
and pianoforte on May 28. Mr. Fuchs produces a powerful 
but rather harsh tone from the violoncello, and was often 
disagreeably out of tune, but for all that he is a player to 
whom one listens with serious interest for the sake of that 
maturity and intelligence of phrasing which only comes 
from many years of practice in a severely classical school 
of music. He was well suited in Frank Bridge’s Sonata 
in D, which was played by both musicians with breadth 
and understanding. A suite by Max Reger for violoncello 
alone, played for the first time in England, showed little 
originality or interest. It is very obviously modelled on the 
suites of Bach, but its imitation of Bach is merely superficial 
and it more often degenerates into a _ pseudo-classical 
sentimentality. Nor is it well written for the solo instrument, 
for it sounded perpetually as if it ought to have had a piano- 
forte accompaniment. The missing harmonies were so 
obvious that the dullest imagination could easily supply 
them. That is not Bach’s way of writing for solo violoncello ; 
his music always sounds complete, and to add a pianoforte 
accompaniment would be an impertinence. Mr. Isaacs 
plays the pianoforte in an aggressively efficient style. 

On May 29 Mr. Lamond and Mr. Bronislaw Huberman 
played fou: of Beethoven's sonatas for pianoforte and 
violin to a disappointingly small audience. Chamber music 
of this intimate character—and the first sonata played, 
that in G, op. 96, is peculiarly intimate in style—is not very 
well suited to the Queen’s Hall. Mr. Huberman is a worthy 
partner for Mr. Lamond in the interpretation of Beethoven. 
They played the early sonatas in E flat and D with a beauti- 
fully balanced animation that made them seem eternally 
fresh and young in spite of their old-fashioned idiom. They 
even solved what is one of the most difficult problems of 
early Beethoven violin sonatas, the treatment of those 
passages where the pianoforte has the melody and the violin 
the accompaniment; Mr. Huberman played them with a 
curious shadowy caress that transformed their commonplace 
figures into a subtle suggestion of harmonic colour. It was 
one of those rare concerts which bring real rest and refresh- 
ment of spirit to weary minds. 


Aw unusually interesting concert was given by the Misses 
May, Beatrice and Margaret Harrison at the Wigmore Hall 
on “May 29, when second performances were given of the 
two new concertos—that of Delius for violin and violoncello, 
and that of Elgar for violoncello alone. One is very glad to 
have had these two works put through the test of a perfcrmance 
with pianoforte accompaniment, for in both cases the 
orchestral background is treated with such unusual care that 
they stood to suffer relatively even more than do most concertos 
through such a reduction. Both of them, however, came 
through very well, especially the Delius, which confirms 
one’s first impression of a clearer thematic definition and 
greater structural cohesion than one usually gets from this 
composer. In the Elgar one got a deepening conviction 
of both what is good and what is bad in the work—and there 
are things here and there that are rank bad. On the whole, 
one might say that about sixty-five per cent. of it is really 
good Elgar. The piano score was in the hands of Mr. York 
Bowen, who was also heard in a group of his own rather 
superfluous compositions, 
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Drama 
TWO GUITRY COMEDIES 


ALDwycH THEATRE.—‘‘ Jean de la Fontaine.’’ Piéce en quatre 
actes de M. Sacha Guitry.—‘' L’Illusioniste.”” Piéce en trois 
actes et un prologue de M. Sacha Guitry. 

NCE or twice while playing the part of Jean dela 

() Fontaine, M. Sacha Guitry provoked outbursts of 

applause by the frenzied rapidity with which he 
hurled out his more impassioned speeches. It was certainly 
exhilarating to listen to, but it did not leave any deep 
mark on the memory, and what is true of these scenes is 
true in a measure of the whole play. ‘‘ Jean de la 

Fontaine”’ slips past agreeably and gracefully with its 

songs and jests, its philosophies and epigrams, its tirades 

and quarrels, its reconciliations and love-makings, but it 
dissolves on the curtain-fall with the fragility of a dream, 
and it is hard to remember what it was all about. 

It may be that M. Guitry’s structureless biographical 
dramas (the term “ biographical ’”’ may be taken in both 
its senses) need a character of the strength and weight of 
Pasteur’s to hold them together and stamp them on the 
mind. La Fontaine in spite of his bulk and his rheumatisms 
is, after all, only a butterfly. Elusive and capricious, he 
flutters through the four acts without course or purpose. 
He pauses an instant at every fair flower; the wings of his 
wit flash, and he is gone. No one is the better and no one 
a penny the worse. His wife cannot keep him—of course 
not. He is off through the window, and would have gone 
just the same if she had never flirted with a military man. 
The lovely little singer who visits him through a hole in 
the wall of his Paris lodging finds him circling restlessly 
round an epigram when he should be adoring her voice, 
and elopes in a pet with her music-master Lulli. 
Mme. de la Sabliére—well, we are rather ashamed of his 
dealings with this ripe and wealthy beauty. There is 
too much of Skimpole’s naive cunning in the way he gets 
her to support him. But we know that he will be off once 
more as soon as the window opens. The fan of Ninon de 
Lenclos herself cannot be twirled deftly enough to crush 
him. Another wide circle, and with a rapturous sense of 
forbidden fruit, he is embracing his own wife again, 
delighted to punish that truant husband of hers. It is all 
a series of Euclidean points without parts or magnitude. 
It has nothing to do with La Fontaine or his age ; for its 
scene is just Guitryland and its people mere notions. 
It gives M. Guitry a great deal, and Mlle. Printemps, who 
plays the fugitive rossignol, far too little to do, and allows 
Mile. Beylat as Mme. de la Fontaine to shine with the 
brilliance and hardness of a diamond. It is all played 
swiftly, lightly and masterfully ; it goes out like the flame 
of a candle and is forgotten. 

“‘ L’Tllusioniste ”’ is much the same story. It is firmer 
in outline, however, and, in virtue of its modernity, less 
dreamlike and fantastic. The conjurer’s turn at the 
music-hall and his dressing-room with the posters and 
electric lamps at the make-up table are as real as can be. 
M. Guitry, too, is realistic. His hair, his clothes, his 
manners, his patter and his bows are all closely and 
successfully studied. And they are all, of course, a trick, 
to carry off the incredible adventures of the later scenes. 
For if the opening is observation of life, the end is pure 
Guitry, Guitry at its best, and played by its creator more 
lightly and surely than he has played anything so far 
during this season. 

The sketch (for it is really little more) consists of two 
episodes, loosely stitched together. ‘‘ Teddy Brookes,’’ the 
conjurer, can only, it seems, speak a little bad French 
during his turn. ‘‘Miss Hopkins” sings English songs, 
and speaks, it seems, no French at all. When they meet 
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behind the scenes they ought to have a great many notes 
to compare. But they are both strangely tongue-tied. 
Then it comes out that ‘‘ Brookes” is Paul Dufresne, 
who can imitate an Englishman’s French accent and no 
more, and that ‘Miss Hopkins” is from Montmartre, 
and has never understood a word of the songs she sings. 
The unravelling of this little complication, when it is done 
by M. Sacha Guitry and Mlle. Printemps, is infinitely more 
amusing than it looks on paper. : 

Now there enters a disturbing factor, and with it 
the Guitry philosophy. Jacqueline is a stately and 
inflammatory beauty who has been watching Paul’s show 
from a box with her “friend” Albert. She comes round 
with Albert to the dressing-room just as Paul is discovering 
the language in which to make love to his little singer, and 
invites the conjurer to give a private séance at her flat. 
Paul knows what the invitation means, and, prosaic and 
practical mummer as he is, he reacts to it, precisely as the 
butterfly poet of the other comedy would have done. 
He leaves poor Miss Hopkins in the lurch and is off. 
Jacqueline has got rid of Albert and his party by a piece of 
studied rudeness, and when Paul arrives he finds her alone. 
He implores her to fly with him round the world and paints 
a glorious picture of the joys of agipsy’slife. That serves 
his turn at night, but the next morning there are other things 
to think of, including Miss Hopkins’s plaintive voice at the 
end of the telephone. Would he ask a woman like 
Jacqueline to rough it with him all over the globe, and 
share the toils and stresses of his homeless existence ? 
Of course not, as he tactfully explains. So he leaves her, 
resigned but tearful, and the curtain glides down in true 
Guitry fashion on the return of the simple-minded Albert, 
who begs his mistress to weep no more as her rudeness to 
him last night is quite, quite forgiven and forgotten. 
With M. Leitner to work up the part of poor Albert into 
a delicious character-study and Mlle. Beylat to make 
Jacqueline everything that is dangerous and fascinating, 
this second episode is as good as the first. It is one pint 
of champagne freshly opened after another. As author, 
actor and producer alike, M. Guitry has on this occasion 
earned the eulogies of the gentleman who writes his 
English programmes for him. 


DRAMAS AND _ DISGUISES 


St. JAMES’S THEATRE.—‘‘ The Mystery of the Yellow Room.” 
By Hannaford Bennett from Gaston Leroux’s Novel. 
ScaLA THEATRY.—“‘ The Yeliow Cockade.”” By Bromley Challenor 


and Wilfrid Stephens. 


WwW did not find the ‘‘ Mystery of the Yellow Room"’ 
as baffling as better critics seem to have found its 
A long induration to melodrama has made us 

observant of small signs; we use our opera-glass a 

Mr. Holmes, of Baker Street, did his lens. Thus when a 

lady says that she is sure her dead husband is really alive 

and watching her, it may be, at this moment, we quickly 
rake the stage for a gentleman in a cloak in the background. 

And if we see him, we deduce all the other Acts in a flash. 

Hence when Mathilde Stangerson did say something of the 

kind, and Frederic Larsan did appear between two pillars, 

we knew that he was not, as he pretended, an Inspector 
of the Saireté, but Mathilde’s criminal husband disguised. 

Nor could he escape us after that by any tricks. He might 

sit down in an armchair with the white hair of Mathilde’s 

father, and spring up with the moustaches and imperial 
of Mephistopheles or a chief of the camorra; he might 
while struggling hand-to-hand with his wife’s lover get rid 
of beard and moustaches and become the detective again ; 
we knew (or ought to have known) that he was the same 
villain all the time. And really Mr. Franklin Dyall made 
him such a capable and dignified and agreeable sort of 
a person that we were very sorry when he shot himself. 
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Could not the smart young journalist Rouletabille, when 
he discovered that this man was his own father, have 
persuaded him to give up the disguise-habit and reform ? 
Mr. Arthur Pusey made Joseph such a remarkably engaging 
“juvenile” that it seemed a pity the two should not 
understand each other. They might even have combined 
to kill some of the other characters without estranging our 
sympathies. As for Miss Sybil Thorndike, we were sorry 
to find her in the business at all. By flinging all her 
emotional and tragic power into the part of Mathilde, she 
simply gave the impression of over-acting. It was not her 
fault, but the author’s. 

The ‘“ Yellow Cockade” is more naive. The disguises 
there create no puzzles. King’s officers become highway- 
men for honourable purposes, and ladies dress as gallants, 
for no dishonourable ones. The glamour of ‘the Bath 
road ” and of High Tobydom generally covers a good deal, 
even the violation of the first rule of romantic drama that 
the hero must be Jacobite and the villains Hanoverians. 
We can stand with a smothered laugh the spectacle of 
George II. evoking loyalty and passionate devotion, but 
we really cannot stand a hero who does not know how to 
fight. Monsieur Beaucaire allowed himself to be pinked 
after disabling half-a-dozen of the best swordsmen in 
Bath, but Captain Hubert Langton goes down like a 
heavy-weight boxing champion in the first round, even 
though his second is in the ring defending him. So we 
grudge him his Lady Betty, who, as represented by Miss 
Dorothy Hanson, certainly seemed a person worth fighting 
for, both in her fal-fals and as a graceful boy in breeches 
and riding coat. She could afford, all the same, to put 
a little more vigour into the part. Because she looks as 
dainty as Dresden china, there is no reason to act as if 
she were as brittle. D. L. M. 


* ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL” 
AT BAYSWATER 


SHAKESPEARE could easily afford toshoulder all responsibility 
for the inconsistencies of presentment which usually result 
from the attempt to interpret on the stage his least actable 
plays, but it would be less easy to thrust such responsibility 
upon him. There are moments in “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well’? when Helena suddenly becomes a different woman, 
no longer driven here and there by misfortune, a plaintive 
and helpless bird in the tossing storm ; she takes to herself, 
as did Boccaccio’s Giletta de Narbonne, a swift domination 
of the whole position. The change is by no means accidental, 
nor is it one of character, but of expression. It is because 
Helena has her counterpart in Hamlet that an actress under- 
taking the réle must of necessity regard the variation as 
deliberate, inartistic to ignore. 

The unrelieved humility of Miss Irene Clarke’s performance 
has made curiously devoid of humour the vocal recitals of the 
comedy at Mr. William Poel’s School of Dramatic Art in the 
Ethical Church, Bayswater. The sombreness of the Eliza- 
bethan stage-setting had a share also in robbing the afternoon 
of an essential briskness. The audience found it difficult to 
accustom itself to the persistent (and un-Elizabethan) half- 
lights, but there were decided compensations, such as the amaz- 
ingly beautiful scenes by candlelight between Helena, the widow, 
and the girl Diana—Miss Iris Barker’s portrayal of Diana 
being one of the most pleasing successes in a uniformly 
excellent performance. It was a pleasure to find Miss Flor- 
ence Saunders adapting herself with such quiet dignity and 
sureness to the part of the Countess. 

The only problem which one might say Mr. Poel has still 
to solve in his adaptation of the modern theatre to Elizabethan 
times is that of the suitable retirement of a character from the 
scene of action. To step on to the stage from the auditorium 
in the absence of the customary ‘‘ wings’’ seemed easy and 
natural enough, but to divest oneself absolutely of histrionic 
importance at a given moment in full view of the audience 
is a different matter. 

TM, 
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Correspondence 


THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN#UM. 


S1r,—I cannot pretend to do justice to the subject, but, if 
I may, I will try to meet the direct questions aimed at mein 
last week’s ATHEN-EUM. 

The question if mastership implies objective art is surely 
vital. I assumed lyricism to be subjective because by 
lyricism I meant passionate self-expression in art. I would 
not venture to assert that Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
(for example) was or was not autobiographical. But if a 
musical critic could tell me that it was lyrical in this sense 
with as much certitude as that with which I could tell him 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’ was lyrical, then I would 
say that Beethoven was not among the masters, the very 
greatest,asatype. He may have been a master of his medium 
of expression. Lyricism in music (or any art), however, 
awakens chords deep buried in the soul of man, not because 
it expresses the artist’s individuality, but because it expresses 
the artist’s intuitive perception of ideal truth. Objective art 
fulfils the same function. The objective artist is greater 
than the subjective artist because range of experience, not 
technique, is the final test of stature. Masterly technique is 
required by both. It is not technique that makes Bach 
greater than Schumann, Shakespeare greater than Swinburne. 

The reply to Mr. Johnson’s question, Can any music be 
great music ‘‘ that has not an uplifting moral effect upon an 
audience’’? is that it depends upon the audience. No 
great music could fail to increase the well-being (moral good- 
ness) of an audience capable of esthetic appreciation. But 
such a “ moral significance ’’ depends upon the beauty being 
perceived, and no moral considerations can enter into the 
judgment which recognizes beauty. It only needed to be 
stated logically to become obvious. This Kant did. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. L. MBGRoz. 
May 30, 1920. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR Sir,—May I be allowed a word of protest against 
Mr. Dent’s description of the ‘‘ five most abstruse”’ of 
Beethoven’s sonatas, played by Mr. Lamond at Queen’s 
Hall some days ago, as the “‘ greatest of all music’”’ (ATHEN- 
ZzuM, May 14, p. 646) ? 

Apart from the point as to whether music that is totally 
unsuited to the instrument for which it is written can be 
termed ‘“‘ great,’’ Beethoven’s finest work was done un- 
doubtedly in his so-called ‘‘ middle ’’ period—the time that 
produced the ‘‘ Waldstein’’ Sonata. Even the enthusiasts 
admit that the later sonatas are spoiled by obscurities that 
no clarity of interpretation can abolish. They are in the 
thought behind the music, and cannot be remedied. 

Yours, etc., 
H.C. 
May 20, 1920. 


MR. SYMONS AND PLAGIARISM 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZEUM. 


Sir,—In a recent number of THE ATHEN#UM a corres- 
pondent drew attention to a piece (in the form of a book) 
of gross and vulgar plagiarism of some of the work of Mr. 
Arthur Symons; but it is with compunction that I, a great 
admirer of Mr. Symons’ genius, note that in his marvellous 
essay on Leonardo da Vinci, in the current issue of the 
Forinightly Review, he himself has twice, or perhaps more 
times, overstepped the limit in that direction. Whether 
it be intentional (we remember Wilde’s bon mot on the 
subject) or whether it be a mere trick of the swiftness of 
the mind over the pen, I know not, but surely “ .. . he 
being the least of all men to whom there could be anything 
poisonois in the exotic flowers of evil that germinated in 
Milan,’ and “On the damp wall of the refectory oozing 
with mineral salts he painted ‘ The Last Supper,’”’ is rather 
too much like Pater’s ‘“‘ To Leonardo least of all men could 
there be anything poisonous in the exotic flowers of senti- 
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ment that grew there,’’ and the other sentence of exactly 
the same texture as the latter one of Mr. Symons. 

But this only serves to remind one of Mr. Symons seeing 
one of the daughters of Herodias in one of his poems as 
trembling like a young tree in the wind, whereupon one at 
once thinks of Wilde’s Salome trembling like a narcissus. 
When we consider that Wilde probably coined it (as I believe 
was his wont) from some vague décadent French poet, we 
do not wonder at someone (I think Plato) observing that 
all, right from the world’s beginning, is plagiarism. But 
whether it is a brain’s trick—as I am inclined to think it 
is—Mr. Symons surely can be excused, and incidentally 
perhaps Oscar Wilde, from copying such gorgeous images. 

Faithfully yours, 

11, Longford Place, H. Victor SMITH. 

Victoria Park, Manchester, 
May 28, 1920. 


MR. MACKENZIE’S TREAT 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN®UM. 


S1r,—Owing to the wonderful unanimity of the reviewers’ 
opinions of ‘‘ The Vanity Girl,’’ I read the book with more 
than ordinary attention to convince myself whether or not 
Mr. Mackenzie was cocking a snook at the public. As a 
result of this labour I have formed a theory as to the con- 
struction of the work—which theory I venture to submit 
for the entertainment of your reviewer. 

It seems to me that the author originally planned a satire, 
using for his purpose all the conventional ingredients of the 
potboiling novelist; something in the ‘“ Poor Relations ”’ 
vein, but less farcical, and more in the comedy spirit. He 
made a list of the necessary incidents: chorus-girl life, slight 
seduction interest, marriage with a peer, sweetness of chorus- 
girl wife, softening of heart of the aristocratic family, gambling, 
racing and the Derby, stronger seduction interest with a 
sinister touch of Jewish finance, and finally a hero’s death 
in the war. I think that up to the moment of Dorothy’s 
marriage the book succeeds in being good satire, with its 
points not too obviously stressed. Unfortunately, in writing 
Mr. Mackenzie falls in love with his heroine, and fails to 
maintain a satirical attitude towards her; still more 
unfortunately, he continues to bring in the incidents from 
his list, and they do not fit in with a lovable Dorothy. 

There is yet another way of looking at ‘‘ The Vanity Girl ”’ 
—as a part of an enormous canvas of the Michael group. 
How does she fit into the composition? Have we got 
anything like the whole picture yet? Is it to be a second 
Comédie Humaine? The answers to these questions are 
beyond me. Yours faithfully, 

R. A. ALLEN. 

38, Chelsea Gardens, S.W.1. 


THE LORD HARRY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


Sir,—I think that the review of Mr. Mowat’s book on 
Henry V. which appeared in THE ATHENUM Of May 21 calls 
for a mild protest. I say ‘“‘ mild’”’ because I do not wish 
your reviewer to be discouraged from a further exhibition 
of his undoubted talent for exuberant paradox. I seem to 
remember that he has thrilled us on other fields by deeds of 
daring, but here he is tilting against the ascertained fact. 

I pass over his reference to the “ grey austerity of Gothic,” 
although we are taught to picture the medieval cathedral 
in a setting of gorgeous brilliance; and I ask whether the 
Sainte Chapelle, which was begun by St. Louis in 1241, and 
represents the mature Gothic idea, can really be called a 
‘« strange flower of medieval decadence.’’ And is “‘ rococo” 
—poor term, so convenient and so ill-used !—quite the mot 
juste to be joined to the “‘ convolutions of the Flamboyant 
manner ”’ of the fifteenth century ? 

The remainder of your reviewer’s remarks I leave to Mr. 
Mowat and Professor Oman. I am not competent to say 
what truth there may be in the chorus of praises with which 
his contemporaries (among them AZneas Sylvius) honoured 
King Henry, but I am not aware that the solemn and judicious 
summing-up of his character by Eishop Stubbs is much in 
need of revision. Yours, etc., 

P. J. BR. 
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Foreign Literature 
MME. LA DAUPHINE 


La BELLE-FILLE bE Louis XIV. Par Emile Collas. (Paris, 
Emile-Paul Fréres, 7fr. 50.) 


HE Princesses of the Court of Louis XIV. form an 
interesting group, what with his cousin, La Grande 
Mademoiselle, eccentric and magnanimous, and the 

two wives of his effeminate brother Monsieur; that 
charming and tragic little flirt, Madame Henriette, and 
the horsey Bavarian lady, whose downright correspondence 
isin refreshing contrast with the flummery fashionable 
atthe time. Later on there came the kittenish Duchesse de 
Bourgogne, who sat on Mme. de Maintenon’s knee, and 
those riotous young women, the daughters of the Regent. 
They all had character, some too much of it. M. Collas, 
however, concerns himself with none of these, but with the 
prim Princess, another Bavarian, who became the wife of 
the Dauphin, commonly but incorrectly known as 
Monseigneur—*‘ Why do they make a Cardinal of my son ?” 
asked the King—the browbeaten man who, except when 
he could get away to his military duties, took refuge in 
wolf-hunting, fancy-dress balls and silence, ‘‘ absorbé,” 
as Saint - Simon puts it, ‘‘dans sa graisse et dans ses 
ténébres.”” Was it worth while ? 

Yes, because the book enlarges our sympathies. We 
pity midinettes, bank clerks and even circus ponies, but 
their servitude is as nothing compared with a princess's of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The marriage 
was, of course, political, designed to keep Bavaria steady 
to French interests, wherein, by the way, it signally failed. 
Colbert de Croissy, Colbert’s brother, accordingly arrived at 
Munich, and ran his eye over the girl just as if she had been 
a filly up for sale at Tattersall’s. There was no getting 
away from it, he reported to Louis XIV., that she was plain ; 
her nose was a little too thick at the end, and he rather 
thought that her arms were not as white as her throat. 
But she had good manners; she expressed herself with 
propriety ; she would do. So she started for Paris, and 
on the way, when some courtiers tried to address her in 
German, she replied that French was thenceforth her only 
language. Years afterwards, as a bride, Marie Antoinette 
said precisely the same thing at Strasburg. Were these, 
M. Collas wonders, rehearsed performances? Probably 
they were, because German Princesses received a thorough 
training in their duties, and it will be remembered that 
when Lord Malmesbury was confronted by one of them of 
the Miss Hoyden type in Princess Caroline of Brunswick, 
his injunctions included petticoats. Certain faults had to 
be corrected, and they were. She was too pious; her 
Angeluses, Mme. de Sévigné surmised, would have to be 
curtailed. She did not care for hunting or cards; she 
preferred conversation and work in her own room. That 
naturally could not be tolerated, since she must play 
her part in those high mysteries, including ‘‘donner la 
main,’ ‘“‘ monter dans carrosse,”’ ‘‘ le tabouret ’’ and the 
rest of it, which were to the courtiers, notably to Saint- 
Simon, as the breath of their nostrils. 

The Dauphine did her best, though her accent left 
something to be desired—she addressed her husband as 
“ Monssigneur ’’—and French manners were never quite 
assimilated by her. After the death of the neglected little 
Queen she held the circle of court ladies. In her serious 
way she tried to talk politics, and when that topic was 
imperiously suppressed she obediently turned the con- 
versation to chiffons. Once, and once only, her German 
prejudices got the upper hand. When the impeccable 
Dangeau married Mlle. Léwenstein, a poor relation, as 
it were, of the Bavarian house, and the priest called the 
bride ‘‘ Sophie de Baviére,” the Dauphine was so angry 
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that it took three visits from Louis to appease her. Other- 
wise her one aim was to “‘ plaire au Roi.” 

Unfortunately the Dauphine had a signal defect : she 
was frequently ill. The court progresses, with fighting 
conveniently out of sight, which the Great Monarch 
regarded as his campaigns, tired her out ; she had to get 
out of bed and dance, whether she liked it or not, or to 
receive the Siamese ambassadors, who duly recited speeches 
prepared for them by erudite Abbés. So the King grew 
cold to her, and Monseigneur took to mistresses, though 
Mme. de la Fayette, no mean authority, declared that he 
went no farther than ogling. The Dauphine, of course, 
acquiesced; and when Louis XIV., who had been 
shepherded by Mme. de Maintenon into his second, and 
somewhat Tartuffian, manner, interposed and effected the 
famous “rupture ’’ of the ladies of honour, or, as we say 
nowadays, ‘‘ sacked the lot,” his daughter-in-law’s chief 
preoccupation was lest new spies should be set about her 
by that dread lady. Shutting herself up with her only 
friend, Mlle. Bezzola, a companion of the Munich days, she 
nursed her increasing illnesses, while the courtiers declared 
that she shammed. ‘Il faudra que je meure,”’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ pour que !’on me croie malade.”’ 

And die the Dauphine did, at the early age of twenty- 
nine, after quacks had crammed her with drugs that made 
her much worse, and doctors had bled her after the precepts 
set forth in ‘‘ Le Malade Imaginaire”’ and practised by 
Doctor Sangrado. After all, she had played her part. 
She had been the mother of three sons of France, and it 
was not her fault that the pious and able young Duc de 
Bourgogne, the pupil of Fénelon and idol of Saint-Simon, 
went to the grave before his magnificent grandfather. 
That personage was ready with a pompous platitude ; 
he reminded Monseigneur that they both must die, and, 
“ Vous voyez ce que deviennent les grandeurs de ce monde.” 
The King personally supervised the funeral ceremonies, 
and very splendid they were; he hunted during the 
interval before the burial, since etiquette so permitted, 
but refrained from cards, which were not “de deuil.” 
Could he come back to us, what a “ producer ”’ he would 
make at the Alhambra or the Hippodrome! As for 
his victim, her fate reminds us of a coroner’s inquest 
at which the jury, after some hesitation, swallow their 
suspicions and return a verdict of death from natural 
causes. In her will the Dauphine declared that she left 
nothing to the King, because “ tout est a lui,” 
as it happened, her life. Ls. 5. 


OUT OF RANGE 


Litut1. Par Romain Rolland. (Paris, Ollendorff. 6fr.) 


M. Romain Roiianpd is a great provincial. “ Jean 
Christophe,’ with its lengths and its naivetés and its flashes 
of genius, is essentially the work of an extra-metropolitan 
mind, of a man who looked up towards a world which he 
despised. In the rédle of the inspired country cousin 
M. Rolland was convincing ; as the good European he some- 
how misses fire. From an Alpine retreat the war may indeed 
have appeared an absurd and tragic comedy of errors; 
Liluli, each man’s illusion, may have seemed nothing but 
a cunning and vulgar harlot. Nevertheless, to the soldier. 
on the plain Liluli was something less obvious. 
Mr. Rolland, from his new elevation, saw the gestures of her 
silhouette, but he was too far away to catch the whispered 
passages that passed between her and the faithful. His 
attitude to the war was at once sublime and ridiculous: 
sublime when he confessed himself unable to find Truth in 
the fields which his neighbours called her home; ridiculous 
when he assumed that he could catch and hold her in an 
hotelat Geneva. It was braveand honest of him to make the 
attempt, but “ Liluli’’ shows us that he failed. A great 
artist would have contented himself with something less am- 
bitious and achieved more. For the great artist never forgets 
that, like the rest of us, he has feet of clay. W. 
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LITERATURE AND PRESENT-DAY 
RUSSIA 
Translated by S. Kotliansky. 


[The following is a translation of Maxim Gorky’s preface 
to the first catalogue of the great publishing house lately 
founded by him, under the auspices, of the Bolshevik 
Government, for the dissemination of the masterpieces of 
“ World Literature,”’ which is, indeed, the name of the organi- 
zation itself. Nothing could be more characteristic of Gorky’s 
noble idealism than this preface; it is, moreover, a literary 
document of the first importance, appearing as it does at a time 
when the necessity of resuming intellectual relations with Russia 
is felt to be increasingly urgent. The undertaking outlined in 
it is, we believe, the greatest scheme of popular literary educa- 
tion ever conceived, not in Russia only, but in the whole 
Civilized world.—Ep.] 


of literature, or at least of a wide acquaintance with it ? 
Literature is the heart of the world, winged with all 
its joys and sorrows, with all the dreams and hopes of men, 
with their despair and wrath, with their reverence before the 
beauty of nature, their fears in face of her mysteries. This 
heart throbs violently and eternally with the thirst of self- 
knowledge, as though in it all those substances and forces of 
nature that have created the human personality as the highest 
expression of their complexity and wisdom aspired to clarify 
the meaning and aim of life. 

Literature may also be called the all-seeing eye of the world, 
whose glance penetrates into the deepest recesses of the human 
spirit. A book—so simple a thing and so familiar—is, essen- 
tially, one of the great and mysterious wonders of the world. 
Someone unknown to us, sometimes speaking an incompre- 
hensible language, hundreds of miles away, has drawn on 
paper various combinations of a score or so of signs, which 
we call letters, and when we look at them, we strangers, remote 
from the creator of the book, mysteriously perceive the mean- 
ing of all the words, the ideas, the feelings, the images; we 
admire the description of the scenes of nature, take delight 
in the beautiful rhythm of speech, the music of the words, 
Moved to tears, angry, dreaming, sometimes laughing over 
the motley printed sheets, we grasp the life of the spirit, akin 
or foreign to ourselves. The book is, perhaps, the most 
complicated and mightiest of all the miracles created by man 
on his path to the happiness and power of the future. 

There is no one universal literature, for there is yet no 
language common to all, but all literary creation, in prose 
and poetry, is saturated with the unity of feelings, thoughts, 
ideals shared by all men, with the unity of man’s sacred 
aspiration towards the joy of the freedom of the spirit, with 
the unity of man’s disgust at the miseries of life, the unity of 
his hopes of the possibility of higher forms of life, and with 
the universal thirst for something indefinable in word or 
thought, hardly to be grasped by feeling, that mysterious 
something to which we give the pale name of beauty, and 
which comes to an ever brighter and more joyous flower in 
the world, in our own hearts. 

Whatever may be the inward differences of nations, races, 
individualities, however distinct may be the external forms 
of states, religious conceptions and customs, however irrecon- 
cilable the conflict of classes—over all these differences, 
created by ourselves through centuries, hovers the dark and 
menacing spectre of the universal consciousness of the tragic 
quality of life and the poignant sense of the loneliness of man 
in the world. 

Rising from the mystery of birth, we plunge into the mystery 
of death. Together with our planet we have been thrown 
into incomprehensible space. We call it the Universe, but 
we have no precise conception of it, and our loneliness in it 
has such an ironical perfection that we have nothing with 
which to compare it. 

The loneliness of man in the Universe and on the earth, 
which is to many “a desert, alas! not unpeopled ’’—on earth 
amid the most tormenting contradiction of desires and possi- 
bilities—is realized only by few. But the faint feeling of it 
is implanted in the instinct of nearly every man like a noxious 
weed, and it often poisons the lives of men who appear to be 
perfectly immune from that murderous nostalgia which is 
the same for all ages and peoples, which tormented equally 
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Byron the Englishman, Leopardi the Italian, the writer of 
“ Ecclesiastes,’ and Lao-Tse, the great sage of Asia. 

This anguish that arises from the dim sense of the precarious- 
ness and tragedy of life is common to great and small, to 
everyone who has the courage to look at life with open eyes, 
And if a time is to come when men will have overcome this 
anguish and stifled in themselves the consciousness of tragedy 
and loneliness, they will achieve that victory only by the way 
of spiritual creation, only by the combined efforts of literature 
and science. ; 

Besides its envelope of air and light all our earth is 
surrounded with a sphere of spiritual creativeness, with the 
multifarious rainbow emanation of our energy, out of which 
is woven, forged or moulded all that is immortally beautiful ; 
out of which are created the mightiest ideas and the enchanting 
complexity of our machines, the amazing temples and tunnels 
that pierce the rock of great mountains, books, pictures, poems, 
millions of tons of iron flung as bridges across wide rivers, 
suspended with such miraculous lightness in the air—all the 
stern and lovely, all the mighty and tender poetry of our life. 

By the victory of the mind and will over the elements of 
nature and the animal in man, striking out ever brighter 
sparks of hope from the iron wall of the unknown, we men 
can speak with legitimate joy of the planetary significance 
of the great efforts of our spirit, most resplendently and 
powerfully expressed in literary and scientific creation. 

The great virtue of literature is that by deepening our 
consciousness, by widening our perception of life, by giving 
shape to our feelings, it speaks to us as with a voice saying : 
All ideals and acts, all the world of the spirit is created out of 
the blood and nerves of men. It tells us that Hen-Toy, the 
Chinaman, is as agonizingly unsatisfied with the love of 
woman as Don Juan, the Spaniard ; that the Abyssinian sings 
the same songs of the sorrows and joys of love as the French- 
man; that there is an equal pathos in the love of a Japanese 
Geisha and Manon Lescaut; that man’s longing to find in woman 
the other half of his soul has burned and burns with an equal 
flame men of all lands, all times. 

A murderer in Asia is as loathsome as in Europe; the 
Russian miser Plushkin is as pitiable as the French Grandet ; 
the Tartufes of all countries are alike, Misanthropes are equally 
miserable everywhere, and everywhere everyone is equally 
charmed by the touching image of Don Quixote, the Knight 
of the Spirit. And after all, all men, in all languages, always 
speak of the same things, of themselves and their fate. Men 
of brute instincts are everywhere alike, the world of the 
intellect alone is infinitely varied. 

With a clearness irresistibly convincing, fine literature gives 
us all these innumerable likenesses and infinite varieties— 
literature, the pulsing mirror of life, reflecting with quiet 
sadness or with anger, with the kindly laugh of a Dickens or 
the frightful grimace of Dostoevsky, all the complications of 
our spiritual life, the whole world of our desires, the bottomless 
stagnant pools of banality and folly, our heroism and cowardiee 
in the face of destiny, the courage of love and the strength of 
hatred, all the nastiness of our hypocrisy and the shameful 
abundance of lies, the disgusting stagnation of our minds and 
our endless agonies, our thrilling hopes and sacred dreams— 
all by which the world lives, all that quivers in the hearts of 
men. Watching man with the eyes of a sensitive friend, or 
with the stern glance of a judge, sympathizing with him, 
laughing at him, admiring his courage, cursing his nuility— 
literature rises above life, and, together with science, lights 
up for men the paths to the achievement of their goals, to 
the development of what is good in them. 

At times enchanted with the beautiful aloofness of science, 
literature may become infatuated with a dogma, and then 
we see Emile Zola viewing man only as a “ belly,’’ constructed 
‘‘ with charming coarseness,’’ and we also see how the cold 
despair of Du Bois Reymond infects so great an artist as 
Gustave Flaubert. 

It is obvious that literature cannot be completely free from 
what Turgeniev called ‘‘ the pressure of time’ ; it is natural, 
for ‘“‘ sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’’ And it may 
be that the evil of the day poisons more often than it should 
the sacred spirit of beauty, and our search for its “‘ inspirations 
and prayers’; these inspirations and prayers are poisoned by 
the venomous dust of the day. But “the beautiful is the 
rare,” as Edmond Goncourt justly said, and we most 
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certainly often consider lacking in beauty and insignificant 
habitual things—those habitual things which, as they recede 
into the past, acquire for our descendants all the marks and 
qualities of true, unfading beauty. Does not the austere life 
of ancient Greece appear to us beautiful? Does not the 
bloody, stormy and creative epoch of the Renaissance with 
all its ‘‘ habitual ’’ cruelty enrapture us? It is more than 
probable that the great days of the social catastrophe we are 
going through now will arouse the ecstasy, awe and creative- 
ness of the generations that will come after us. 
MAXIM GORKY. 
(To be concluded.) 


List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


200 RELIGION. 


Bentwich (Norman). HELLENISM (‘Movements in 
Judaism ’’). Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1919. 84 in. 386 pp. bibliog. index. 

See review, p. 730. 296 


Schleiter (Frederick). RELIGION AND CULTURE: a critical 
survey of methods of approach to religious phenomena. 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press (Milford), 1919. 8 in. 
216 pp. bibliog., 8/6 n. 204 

See review, p. 739. 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Jones (J. Harry). Socrtat Economics. Methuen [1920]. 
8 in. 250 pp. index, 6/ n. 330 
See review, p. 731. 
London (Jack). Revortution. Mills & Boon [1920]. 7 in. 
251 pp., 2/ n. 335 
There is a not ignoble idealism in this manifesto of Jack 
London’s International—these seven million comrades in 
an organized, worldwide revolutionary movement, swayed 
by great passion, by a reverence for humanity, but little, 
if any at all, for the rule of the dead. The squalid and 
heartrending pictures of destitution in the United States 
belong to the period 1902-5 (the book appeared first in 1910). 
Jack London’s faith was in the working class, and he believed 
in a time, not distant, when men will feel a higher incentive 
to action than the incentive of the stomach. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Pellett (Frank C.). BEGINNER’s BEE Boox. Lippincott 
{1920}. 8 in. 180 pp. il. glos., 5/n. 638.1 
A practical handbook by an authority upon bees, who was 
formerly State Apiarist of Iowa. Mr. Pellett instructs the 
novice in bee-lore how he should act about the business of 
keeping bees, making hives, taking care of the inhabitants, 
and approaching the honey market. The explanations and 
illustrations are equally clear. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


Zoffany (John). 

*Manners (Lady Victoria) and Williamson (George Charles). 
Joun ZorFrany, R.A.: HIS LIFE AND Works, 1735-1810. 
Lane, 1920. 12in. 363 pp. il. pors. app. index, 147/ n. 

759.2 
See review, p. 740. 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Fowler (W. Warde). Roman Essays anp INTERPRETA- 
Tions. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920. 94 in. 290 pp. 
index, 12/6 n. 870.4 

See notice, p. 731. 
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Galsworthy (John). Prays, FourtH Srerirs: A Bit 0’ 
Love; THE FounpaTions; THE SKIN GAME. Duck- 
worth, 1920. 74 in. 290 pp., 7/n. 822.9 

See review, p. 733. 

McDowall (Stewart A.). BEAUTY AND THE BEAST: an essay 
in evolutionary «esthetic. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1920. 
8 in. 93 pp., 7/6 n. 801 

See review, p. 733. 

*The Modern Language Review. Edited by J. G. Robertson, 
G. C. Moore Smith, and J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Vol. 15, 
no. 2, April. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1920. 9 in. 
104 pp. paper, 7/ n. 805 

The present issue opens with the second part of Miss 

Gladys D. Willcock’s careful study, ‘‘ A Hitherto Uncollated 

Version of Surrey’s Translation of the Fourth Book of the 

‘ Fneid.’’’ Interesting articles connected with the theatre 

in Elizabethan and later times are contributed by Mr. Alwin 

Thaler (‘‘ The ‘ Free-list’ and Theatre Tickets in Shake- 

speare’s Time and After’’) and Mr. Allardyce Nicoll (‘‘ Doors 

and Curtains in Restoration Theatres’’). Part 2 of Mr. 

H. V. Routh’s thoughtful paper, ‘“‘ The Origins of the Essay 

compared in French and English Literatures,” in which 

Montaigne, Bacon, and others are discussed and contrasted, 

will be read with appreciation. There are other interesting 

items in the number. 


Robinson (Lennox). THE WHITEHEADED Boy: a comedy in 
three acts. Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin) [1920]. 
74 in. 94 pp., 3/6 n. 822.9 
Denis, the whiteheaded boy or young Benjamin of the 
Geoghegan family, was always supposed to be cleverer and 
smarter than anyone else in the world. But on his third 
failure to pass his medical examinations at Dublin his brothers 
and sisters revolted, and it was decided to ship him to Canada. 
Mr. Robinson’s amusing little comedy tells how in the end 
the whiteheaded boy got his own back. We should like to 
record a mild protest against Mr. Robinson’s stage directions, 
which exhibit that love of quaintness and sentimentality 
so rife in contemporary English and Irish literature. Thus: 
“‘ Kate’s off to the kitchen now. Amn’t I after telling you 
she’s a great help to her mother? ’”’ Personally we are after 
finding this rather painful. 


POETRY. 
Addleshaw (Percy). Last VERSES. Elkin Mathews, 1920. 
7 in. 72 pp. por. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 


Mr. Arundel Osborne gives us in his preface a very 
sympathetic picture of the author of these verses. Death, 
which finally overtook him in 1916, had dogged him for 
many years, and the best, the most moving verses in this little 
collection, ‘‘ The Evil Playfellow,” ‘‘ Death the Destroyer,” 
and ‘‘ The Two Inns,” record the approach of the shadow. 


Freeman (John). Porms, NEw AND OLD. Selwyn & Blount, 
1920. 8 in. 318 pp., 10/6 n. 821.9 
See review, p. 732. 


Maunsell (A. E. Lloyd). Moops anp Lyrics. Duckworth, 
1920. 74 in. 79 pp. boards, 5/ n. 821.9 
Mr. Maunsell is a maker of rich, luscious, Mendelssohnian 
melodies : 
Dead leaves that scatter in the wind, 
You once were green. 
Faint scents that bring old loves to mind, 
That might have been. 
Years have forgotten you, and yet— 
You stir between. 
These lines are a fair example of his work. It is pleasant 
enough, but it soon cloys. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Greenwocd (Sir George). SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING. 
Lane, 1920. 8} in. 36 pp. front. boards, 2/ n. 822.33 
The author dissents from Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s 
view that the ‘‘addition’’ to the Harleian MS. play of 
‘‘ Sir Thomas More,’’ most of which is stated to be in the 
handwriting of Anthony Munday, was written by William 
Shakespeare. Sir George Greenwood places little faith in 
palzographers, recalls how they disagree among themselves, 
and concludes that ‘‘if this were an ordinary case of the 
comparison of handwriting, no reasonable man would think 
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of asserting that the ‘ Harleian Addition’ was written by 
the same hand as that which wrote the ‘ Shakespeare 
signatures.’’’ ‘‘ The wish,” he says, ‘“‘ has once more been 
father to the thought.” 


FICTION. 


Brebner (Percy James). THe GATE OF TEMPTATION. 
{1920}. 8 in. 254 pp., 7/ n. 

Mr. Brebner is an old hand at the game, and his latest 
novel gives every sign of it. The plot is cleverly threaded 
through an atmosphere of hypnotism, a particularly sinister 
Oriental personage exercising a diabolical influence over his 
young (and beautiful) English wife. She is the unconscious 
poisoner of several well-known people before the usual clever 
and typically English doctor comes along and rescues her 
by means of a rather novel if unpleasant method of surgery. 
There is a blood-freezing finish to the villain’s career, and a 
happy ending for the more virtuous of the principals. To 
become an adept in the craft of story-telling sometimes 
means advancement in literary style; had it been so in Mr. 
Brebner’s case he would not have opened one of his chapter- 
sections with such a passage as ‘‘ The crisp air of the morning 
had not yet let go of the world.” 


Cowen (Laurence). SInNERS. Grant Richards, 1920. 
252 pp., 7/6 n. 

If all sinners in real life were as unattractive as those created 
by Mr. Cowen’s imagination, their contaminating influence 
would not, we think, constitute a serious moral danger. We 
certainly feel no thrill of sympathy either with the woman who 
betrays her husband during his absence in France, or with the 
blackmailer who exacts his price for silence with regard to a 
secret in her past, or yet with the Russian refugee who is skilled 


Long 


7} in. 


in fine distinctions between killing and murder. The language, 
like the story, is crudely sensational. 
Dawe (Carlton). A BrusH witH Fate. Long [1920] 


8 in. 254 pp., 7/ n. 

Mr. Carlton Dawe is the author of ‘‘ The Woman with the 
Yellow Eyes,’’ so that we may reasonably expect anything 
of him in his latest novel. Nor are we disappointed, for in 
Roya Trentwith’s “‘ brush with fate ’’ we have strange, swift 
and unexpected developments at every turn. Roya sets 
the story in motion by resolving to leave her husband : 
““* What is your proposal?’ asked the soft lisping voice 
fof her unsympathetic mother]. ‘I’m not quite sure. I’m 
young and strong. I shall earn my own living.’ ‘ How?’ 
“There are many ways.’ ‘I know; but none pleasant 
or without danger.’ ‘I suppose I’ve still got my mother ? ’ 
the girl said.’’ But she recovers from such dreadful and 
unexpected wavering in time to keep the reader’s sympathy, 
and enlist his hearty co-operation in her rejoicing when her 
lover brings the final news of her husband’s death in the 
Tower as a German spy. 


During (Stella M.). THe TEMPTATION OF CARLTON EARLE. 
Ward & Lock, 1920. 74 in. 315 pp., 6/ n. 

At p. 279, when the author feels that some new turn is 
required if she is to wind up her story within reasonable limits, 
she decides to make her baffled hero send for the aid of 
Rybank, the butler at the house of the rich young roué 
who has died mysteriously—by poison, in fact, but unknown 
to the butler. ‘‘‘ Things have happened lately, Rybank ’ 
[commences the hero, preparatory to breaking the news]. 
‘Serious things. Grave things.’ ‘Indeed, sir,’ returned 
Rybank with the same detachment, the same inimitable 
respect. Earle moved sharply. He had got to tell him 
somehow.” Like the sensible, if dull-witted butler that he 
was, Rybank advised him, of course, to engage a detective 
to unravel the mystery, which unravelling is accomplished 
with quick (it takes only thirty more pages) and happy 
results. 

*Goldring (Douglas). THE ForTUNE: a romance of friend- 
ship. Daniel (1920]. 7} in. 332 pp., 7/ n. 

The publication of this novel by Mr. Goldring, first issued 
by Maunsel in 1917, has been taken over by an English firm. 
The story deals with the war from the standpoint of a conscien- 
tious objector to military service, the final scene taking 
place in Ireland, where the hero (who is not the objector) is 
shot by his own men while attempting to quell the Easter 
rising of 1916. Mr. Goldring’s scorn and indignation are 
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very effective, without in any noticeable way detracting from 
his artistic purpose. 
Gould (Nat), THE SILVER STAR. 
254 pp., 2/ n. 
Another posthumous story by this prolific author. The 
scene of the racing is this time laid in Australia. 


Long [1920]. 6% in. 


Macaulay (Rose). PoTTERISM: a tragi-farcical tract. Collins 
[1920]. 8in. 260 pp., 7/6 n. 
See review, p. 736. 
Openshaw (Mary). LAUGHTER STREET, Lonpon  (“ Collins’ 


Fiction Library ’’). Collins, 1920. 8 in. 276 pp., 6/ n. 

This, as its name denotes, is emphatically a “ pretty story,” 
pre-war in atmosphere. Laughter, or, more accurately, 
Laffert Street, a region where ‘‘ Britain rubs shoulders amicably 
with Bohemia,”’ lies midway between Kensington and Chelsea, 
It rejoices in plane trees, bright though tiny gardens, and 
houses not of a soul-destroying uniformity ; and its population, 
consisting largely of painters and writers, is more skilled in 
the art of living than in that of moneymaking. In all good 
faith we say that the pleasant picture of inexpensive happiness 
thus presented to us is marred rather than perfected by the 
“happy ending ’’ which bestows colossal wealth upon the 
principal characters. Wesympathize with the author's feeling 
for the magic of London, and for the most part with her taste 
in poetry. But we cannot help thinking that in at least two 
passages quoted she has taken rather unwarrantable liberties 
with the text. 


Rolland (Romain). Lirurr. Illustrations d’aprés les bois 


de Frans Masereel. Paris, Ollendorff [1919]. 7} in. 
162 pp. paper, 6fr. 843.9 
See notice, p. 747. 
Sedgwick (Anne Douglas), THe THIRD Winpow. Secker, 
1920. 8 in. 182 pp., 6/ n. 
See review, p. 736. 
*Silberrad (Una L.). Jim Rosinson. Hutchinson, 1920. 


74 in. 288 pp., 7/6 n. 

In a story covering the period 1917-19 it is but natural 
that reminiscences of war-worry and war-fatigue should a 
little mar the sense of refreshment which we generally associate 
with Miss Silberrad’s charming work. Yet we are introduced 
to company which often holds our interest, and often moves us 
to laughter. We welcome the reappearance of an old 
acquaintance, that inventive chemical genius who has already 
figured in more than one of this author’s novels, and who, 
since we last met him, has added to his scientific acquirements 
the homelier arts of plumbing and washing up. Weare also 
pleasantly attracted by a character who seems to us original— 
a strong-minded woman of mature years and rather old- 
fashioned type, generous and devoted to excess in deed, and 
almost incredibly unrestrained in language. The spectacular 
side of the war is virtually ignored, our attention being concen- 
trated on the difficulties of those who had to “ carry on ’’ at 
home. The vagaries of Government officials, company 
directors, and employees of every variety are described in a 
quietly humorous and incisive fashion which suggests first- 
hand knowledge. 


Wilkinson (Louis). 
287 pp., 7/6 n. 
Our latter-day fiction in its treatment of sex questions has 
discarded the old-fashioned reticence, but can scarcely be said 
to have substituted scientific precision of statement, or even 
moderate fidelity to facts. Some measure of artistry, however, 
is, at least in theory, exacted from a novelist who undertakes 
to handle such questions, and this Mr. Wilkinson does not here 
vouchsafe to us. The world wherein he has placed the action 
of his latest story only differs from a lunatic asylum in that its 
inhabitants are all mad on one point, and subjected to no 
external control. His hero, a boy of nineteen years old, 
falls in love with the illegitimate daughter of a High Church 
clergyman (his Mentor, and a fervent advocate of celibacy). 
This lady becomes his mistress, but after about a week 
abandons him, in favour apparently of the man with whom his 
stepmother has eloped a few days before. Smarting under 
this desertion, the lad forthwith enters an Anglican community 
run upon Trappist lines. From the community’s point of 
view the arrangement seems unlikely to prove a success. 


Brute Gops. Heinemann, 1920. 7} in. 
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910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 


*Bell (Walter George), UNKNOWN Lonpon. Lane, 1919. 

74 in. 266 pp. il. index, 6/6 n. 914.21 
See review, p. 734. : 

Taylor (Ernest E.). WENSLEYDALE, WITH COVERDALE, 
BISHOPDALE AND SEMERWATER (‘Handy Guide 
Series,’’ 4). British Periodicals, 1920. 64 in. 88 pp. il. 
map, bibliog. index, paper, 7d. 914.274 

See notice, p. 732. 

Tyau (Min-Ch’ien T. Z.). LONDON THROUGH CHINESE EYEs. 

Swarthmore Press, 1920. 8}in. 331 pp. il.,15/n. 914.21 
See review, p. 735. 


920 BIOGRAPEY. 


Collas (Emile), La BELie-Fitt—E pe Louis XIV. Paris, 
Emile-Paul Fréres [1920]. 8} in. 326 pp. front. (por.) 
paper, 7fr. 50. 920 

See review, p. 747. 


The Literary Who’s Who (ForMERLY LITERARY YEAR- 
Book) FORTHE YEAR 1920. Routledge [1920]. 9 in. 
376 pp., 8/6 n. 920 

This book is intended to take the place of the ‘‘ Literary 
Year-Book,’’ the publication of which was suspended three 
years ago. Sections which were among the most usefvl 
features of that work, such as the guides tu British, American, 
and other periodical publications, are omitted from the present 
volume. The writer of the preface states that these sections 
are ‘‘ already dealt with in other works of reference,’ but 
this is not very helpful. It is surprising that in the list of 
authors and journalists one looks vainly for the names of 

Mr. Robert Lynd, Miss Rebecca West, Mr. J. C. Squire, Mr. 

H. M. Tomlinson, Mr. Edward Shanks, Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr. Vernon Rendall, and a number of 

others who should certainly be mentioned. The volume, 

therefore, cannot be regarded as a reliable work of reference. 


Marcosson (Isaac F.).. ADVENTURES IN INTERVIEWING. 
Lane, 1920. 10 in. 314 pp. il. pors. index, 16/ n. 920 
Mr. Marcossen is nothing if not enterprising, and this 
quality, which probably is in part attributable to his American 
birth, is well manifested in his record of interviews with states- 
men and other public men—authors, artists, actors and theatre 
managers. President Wilson, Col. Roosevelt, MM. Karensky and 
Tereshtchenko, Prince Lvoff, General Smuts, Mark Twain, 
O. Henry, and Mr. Hugh Walpole are in the crowd of persons 
of distinction described in the book. Two arresting chapters 
are ‘‘ The Real Lloyd George’’ and “‘ Northcliffe, the King- 
Maker,’’ of whom exceedingly clear-cut portraits are supplied ; 
but just what the reader most wishes to know, namely, why 
there came about the ‘‘ dramatic break’’ between the two 
men, Mr. Marcosson does not tell us. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Fletcher (C. Brunsdon). STEVENSON’s GERMANY: THE CASE 
AGAINST GERMANY IN THE PaciFic. Heinemann, 1920. 
9 in. 246 pp. apps. index, 12/n. 943.084 
See review, p. 735. 
Mowat (R. B.). A New History oF GREAT BRITAIN, part I. 
Milford, 1920. 74 in. 320 pp. il. index, 3/6 n. 942 
If we might be permitted to use a word which conveys 
some suspicion of patronage, we should describe this as a 
meritorious volume, for the reason, especially, that it seems 
well adapted to historical students of tender age. It abounds 
in attractive pictures reproducing the costumes and customs 
of each successive period. The text suffers inevitably 
from the procrustean compression of sixteen centuries and a 
half (from Julius Cesar to James I.) into three hundred pages, 
But the author has shown discrimination in his selection 
of facts likely to have an appeal for juvenile readers, and 
introduces frequently, with good effect, appropriate passages 
from Chaucer, Shakespeare, Hakluyt, Froissart, and other 
writers of less universal renown. 
Short (Ernest), INTRODUCTION TO WorRLpD History (‘‘ The 
New Teaching Series’’). Hodder & Stoughton, 1920. 
74 in. 261 pp. index, 4/6 n. 909 
It is a fruitful method of reaching the mind of the general 
reader, in a popular history like this, to show him that he has 
been studying history all his life, and knew it not. With a 
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remarkable combination of modesty and daring, Mr. Short 
leads his disciples on a continuous pilgrimage from Paleolithic 
man to the imminent problems of reconstruction after the 
war; and, in his sketchy but effective way, he does manage 
to interest and enlighten. 


Vignaud (Henry). THe CoLuMBIAN TRADITIONS, on THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA AND OF THE PARTE PLAYED 
THEREIN BY THE ASTRONOMER TOSCANELLI. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1920. 9 in. 62 pp. app. paper, 3/6 n. 

ete 973.15 
A learned refutation of the idea that Toscanelli the 
astronomer instigated Columbus’ expedition to America. 

The subject appears to be a matter of learned controversy, 

on which the layman can express no opinion. In addition, 

the probable motives which inspired Columbus to undertake 
his voyage are investigated. The author’s position is, 
briefly, that the documents attributed to Toscanelli are 
forgeries, and that if they are genuine they are irrelevant. 


940.3 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Beaman (Arderr). THE SQuaprRoon. Lane, 1920. 74 in. 
324 pp., 8/6 n. 940.9 
A padre in the cavalry since 1917, the author aims at 
depicting in plain and faithful colours the life and sentiment 
of that small body of young officers and other ranks that 
makes up a field squadron. On the whole, life is longer in 
this arm than in the infantry, and a closer spirit of camaraderie 
grows up. Early in the war, and later, the cavalry fought 
on horseback; in the intervening period they were usually 
on foot in the trenches. The author gives a welcome account 
of heroic deeds on the Western front about which com- 
paratively little has been written. 


Still (John). A PRISONER IN TuRKEY (“‘ On Active Service ’’ 
Series). Lane, 1920. 74 in. 250 pp. front., 7/6n. 940.9 
The author had more than three years’ experience of 
confinement in Turkish prison-camps, of which he paints 
a gloomy picture. Some of Mr. Still’s descriptions of the 
treatment meted out by the Turks to their prisoners are 
painful to read. The book is filled with reprobation of Turkish 
officials; but the peasants are stated to be cheerful, generous, 
and simple by nature, though practically devoid of a sense 
of the value of human life. The Germans in Turkey, with 
few exceptions, seem to have been chivalrous to their British 
foes. 

Thompson (Beatrice), Four MONTHS IN ITALY IN War- 
Time (‘On Active Service’’ Series). Lane, 1920. 
7} in. 117 pp., 5/n. 940.4763 

The author here records her experiences as ‘‘ Samaritana,”’ 

or V.A.D., at a military hospital in Florence. One duty 
specially devolving upon her and her secular colleagues was 
the washing of the men, which, it seems, is contrary to the 
code of propriety observed by Italian nursing sisters. Miss 
Thompson has, however, a high opinion of these ladies, as alse 
of the patients, who at first sometimes objected to being 
washed, but learned to appreciate the comfort which followed 
upon this proceeding. The clergy also appear in a favourable 
light, but the aristocratic classes struck her as lacking in 
public spirit. 

*Wood (William T.) and Mann (A.J.).. THE SALONIKA FRONT. 
Painted by William T. Wood; described by A. J. Mann. 
Black, 1920. 9 in. 210 pp. il. (40 plates) map, index, 25/n. 

940.3496 

Written by Capt. Mann, of the Salonika Balloon Company, 
and illustrated by Mr. W. T. Wood, R.W.S., who was in the 
same company, this book outlines from beginning to end the 
parts played by each ally in the Balkans during the war, and 
brings into relief the meanings and importance of a long 
campaign which people at home have less clearly understood, 
perhaps, than the operations in most of the other theatres of 
war. The drawings, most of which are in colour, include 
notable views of Doiran Town and Lake, Rupel Pass, the 

British Military Cemetery at the Cross Roads, Dragos, the 

‘‘Pip’’ Ridge, and Mount Olympos, from Mikra. Perhaps 

the most interesting of all is ‘‘ Brought Down in Flames,”’’ 

which shows two observers parachuting while tieir own 
balloon, from which they have just escaped, rushes past them 
to the earth with a fiery trail. This picture is owned by the 

Imperial War Museum, 
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HE first Atlas published since the War in complete form; handsomely bound 
in cloth with two colour “jacket ;" large quarto, size 13 x 10} ins. 136 pages. 


The War has made the best of the old Atlases useless. THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS, on the preparation of which 
expert Writers and Draughtsmen have been engaged for many months, gives the new boundaries of the old 
European countries, and for the first time show the newly-constituted States. The maps, being full-page in size, 
and produced by one of the leading map publishers, are clear, well-coloured and easily read. Other features of 
extraordinary and permanent interest make the Atlas one of the most remarkable books of the time. 


The title of THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS has been chosen to indicate that the contents affect the future of our and 
other peoples. They include the main clauses of the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, with the Labour 
provisions of the Peace Treaty, as well as special contributions by H.M. THE Kine, Kinc ALBERT, the PRIME 
MINISTER, LorD ROBERT CECIL, GENERAL SMUTS, PRESIDENT WILSON, Messrs. CLEMENCEAU, ASQUITH and 
HENDERSON. 


SIR HENRY HADOW, Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield University, says of this Atlas: “’ It is, I think, the best work 
of its kind that I have ever seen. The Maps themselves are full of interest, and are admirably supplemented by the very 
useful Gazetteer, and by the well-arranged and well-chosen collection of statistics. I hope the book will have the great 
success which it deserves.” 


Numerous other testimonials have been received from leaders of thought, including Mr. ARTHUR BALFOUR, J.P., 
President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce; Mr. PERCIVAL SHARP, B.Sc., THE LorD BISHOP OF SHEFFIELD. 
Mr. TREVELYAN THomsoN, M.P., and the Mayors or MIDDLESBROUGH AND STOCKTON. 


Che whole Edition of he Peoples’ Atlas, bound in handsome cloth, 
lettered, published at £1 Is. Od. Net, has been acquired and is 
offered to readers of The Athenzeum, post free, at 


This Edition, although large, is being sold out and cannot be reproduced at 


15 per WRITE TO-DAY ENCLOSING THE COUPON BELOW. 
S. copy. anything like the present price. 


CHIEF CONTENTS. 














56 Pages MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, including : 

The Newly-Constituted States. 

Battle Fronts—East and West. COUPON. 

Diagrams of Trade and Commerce. Please send me ‘‘ The Peoples’ Atlas,’ 

Air Route Map and Types of Air Vessels. published at One Guinea, for 15s. net. post free. for 

24 pp. ILLUSTRATED LITERARY SUPPLE- which I enclose cheque. 
MENT: 

The NEw Wortp, by H.M. The King, 
President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. 
Lloyd George, etc., etc. 

Summary of the League of Nations. 

Summary of the Labour and Peace Treaty. 


8 pp- DIARY: MAKING OF WAR & PEACE. 
11 pp. COMMERCIAL COMPENDIUM. To the Manager, Book Dept., The Newspaper House, 




















37 pp. GAZETTEER-INDEX. 77 169, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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